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IDATA, 

BIG 

STORAGE 


In  the  era  of 
big  data,  users 
turn  to  faster, 
smarter  storage 
tools  that  don’t 
have  to  break 
the  bank. 


Step  up.  Scale  out. 

Introducing  IBM  NeXtScale  System. 

The  rising  demand  for  intelligence  from  increasing  data  volumes,  and  the  need  for  greater  efficiency  in 
the  cloud,  may  leave  today's  data  centers  inadequate  for  your  requirements.  Introducing  IBM  NeXtScale 
System  ■-  an  easy-to-deploy,  cost-effective,  hyperscale  computing  platform  that  focuses  on  maximizing 
density,  performance  and  efficiency  for  lower  operating  costs.  Its  simple  and  open  design  integrates 
with  your  existing  infrastructure  and  has  the  capability  to  help  reduce  onboarding  time  by  75%  with 
optional  IBM  Intelligent  Cluster;" ' 

Powered  by  the  new  InteP  Xeon®  processor  E5-2600  v2,  IBM  NeXtScale  System  packs  3x  the  cores^ 
versus  ptevrous  generation  1U  rack  servers,  and  up  to  37%  greater  performance^  and  36%  better  energy 
efficiency’  versus  previous  generation  systems.  This  high  performance  system  allows  you  to  obtain 
maximum  value  from  your  data  by  bringing  IBM's  high  performance  computing  experience  to  work  for  you. 
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XEON 


See  how  IBM  NeXtScale  System  can  help  you  optimize  your 
data  center  for  compute-intensive  workloads. 


Download  the  Clabby  report  at  ibm.conri/systems/nextscale 


the  Web  at  20. 


Ellison's  love  of  yachting  irks 
Oracle  users.  I  Stanford  ■ 


8  BlackBerry’s  new  owner 

may  have  to  break  up  the 
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SPOTLIGHT  STORAGE 


Big  Data, 
Big  Storage 


Cloud  Storage 
for  Everyone 


IT  Leaders  on  the  Edge 


MRV  ElUSOII  may  hive  enjoyed 
watching  Oiacle  Team  USA  win  the 
America's  Cup,  but  his  decision  to 
I  watch  a  yacht  race  instead  of  speaking 


Many  useis  who  paid  handsome  fees  to 
attend  Grade  OpenWoiM  in  San  Francisco 
last  month  fek  shon-changed  when  the  Oracle 
CEO  skipped  his  conferenceclosing  keynote 
to  watch  the  Americi’s  Cup  regatta  on  San 


Stanford  professors  Subhasish  Ml- 


EUison's  Oracle  Team  USA  was  in  the  midst 


ed  in  a  comeback  victory  against  New  Zealand. 
But  Oracle  customeis  didn't  seem  to  cate. 

“He  shouldn't  have  done  that,"  said  Chris 
Lazmi,  a  database  adminis 


a,  but  many  attendees  left  when  they  ' 
learned  that  the  CEO  bad  canceled. 

*1  feh  like  the  America’s  Cup  thii^  was 
more  important  [to  Ellison]  than  the  event,” 
said  Boris  Aguirre,  a  systems  integrator  from 
Ecuador  who  stood  in  line  for  almost  40 
minutes  to  see  Ellison.  “From  the  perspective 
of  my  clients,  H  was  not  good.” 

Ellison's  move  did  little  for 
Oracle's  customer  relations,  said 
analyst  Michael  Krigsman  of 
consulting  6rm  Asutet.  “While 
Oracle  asks  customers  to  prioritize  its  products 
over  competitots,  Ellison  made  the  riecision  that 
racing,  his  passion  and  hobby,  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  cirstomets,”  Krigstnan  said  via  emaiL 
-  Chris  Kitnaniciis,  IDG  News  Service 


•People  have  been  talking  about 
a  new  era  of  carbon  nanotube 
electronics  moving  beyond  silicon," 
Mitra  said  in  a  statement.  "But  there 
have  been  few  demonstrations  of 
complete  digttal  systems  using  [the] 
technologv.  Here  is  the  proof." 

IBM  last  Oaober  said  its  scien¬ 
tists  had  placed 


m  a  single  chip.  Previous 
efforts  had  yielded  chips  with  just  a 
few  hundred  carbon  nanotubes. 
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DOMAINS 


.  Ii  il  l  over  700  new  top-level  domains'  Create  a  short,  memorable 
.  ’  that  pertertly  fits  your  business  or  brand,  such  as  your-name.blog. 
o.shop  M  events. nyc.  You  can  also  make  your  website  easier  to  find  by 
inrj  new  extensions  for  your  existing  domain. 

T  1  &1 .  It  IS  easy  to  connect  a  registered  domain  to  any  website,  no  matter 
:h  provider  is  hosting  your  website. 
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j  .online 
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DOMAINS  E-MAIL  WEB  HOSTING  eCOMMERCE  SERVERS 
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UNIX  SERVERS 


Fujitsu  Won’t  Cede  Unix  Market  to  IBM 


»OINCMTTUina$9billjooUnu 
server  maiiet  in  seemingly  perma- 
nem  decline  is  nM  for  the  timid. 


processor  is  very  costly,  so  the  easy  path  for 
smaller  vendors  is  to  simply  drop  out. 

Nonetheless,  one  of  those  smaller  vendors, 
Fujitsu,  says  it's  in  the  Unix  market  for  the 

developing  its  Spar^  chip  for  Unix  servers 
in  an  efibrt  to,  among  other  things,  keep  IBM 
frommonopoiizingthebusiness,saysNori- 
yulu  Toynki,  oorpocaie  senior  vice  president 
and  the  head  of  Fujitsu's  server  division. 

IBM  already  has  one  giant  cash  cow  thanks 


and  if  it  ca 

the  market,  according  to  IDC  —  the  industry 
^  corporate  users  would  lose,  according  to 


the  best  value.' he  said  in 
Fujitsu  and  partner  Oracle  each  develop  a 
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version  of  the  Sparc  chq).  They  jointly  design 

Though  Oracle  has  been  expanding  the 
role  of  its  own  %>arc  designs,  Toyoki  said  the 
future  of  Fujitsu's  own  Spaic64  chip  is  secure. 
The  Unix  market  may  be  shrinking,  he  said, 
t  it  is  still  large  enough  to  support  multiple 


'Frarddy,  we  would  not  use  Oracle's  Sparc 
cbipsinaurservers,'Toyokisaid.Heacknowl- 
ed^  that  the  Oracle  chips  “are  very  efficient, 
especially  for  thiou^put  operations,"  but 
added  that  Fujitsu’s  customers  need  what  he 
called  HAS:  the  reliability,  availability  and  ser¬ 
viceability  capabilities  that  bleed  into  Sparc64 


like  to  keep  tknng  it" 

Fiqitsu  is  usually  listed  in  the  top  five  Unix 
vendors,  but  trails  br  behind  IBM,  Oracle  and 
Hewlett-Packard. 

-  krmes  Niccoli.  IDG  News  Service 


interface  for  all  of  our  devices.  We 
should  have  one  set  of  developer 
APIs  on  all  of  our  devices.'  Terry 
Myerson.  executive  vice  president  of 
Microsoft's  nevriy  created  Operating 
Systems  Engineering  Group,  said  in 
a  meeting  with  financial  analysts. 

Microsoft  formed  the  Operating 
Systems  Engineering  Group  three 
months  ago  as  part  of  a  broad  reor¬ 
ganization.  At  the  time.  CEO  Steve 
Ballmer  said  the  group  would  over¬ 
see  'all  our  OS  work  for  console,  to 
mobile  device,  to  PC.  to  back-end 


While  the  idea,  though  technically 
daunting,  sounds  compelling,  critics 
say  it's  conceptually  flavred. 

For  example,  they  point  out  that 
Apple  and  Google  both  have  suc¬ 
cessful  dual-QS  strategies.  Apple 
has  KDS  for  mobile  devices  and  Mac 
OS  for  desktops  and  laptops.  And 
Google  has  Android  for  mobile  and 
Chrome  OS  for  Chromebook  laptops 


THE  VOLUME  OF  BUSINESS 
DATA  WORLDWIDE  IS 
EXPECTED  TO  DOUBLE 
EVERY  1.2  YEARS. 


Be  ready  with  the  storage 
that’s  ready  for  the  future. 

the  boundaries  of  what's  possible  m  sto'-age.  *  s  mce  'eading-edn.. 

It  s  peace  of  mind  ev*':''' ■’!  tno  most  •. 's-'i  i.i  >  f.  -  sandisk.com 
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Utility  Confirms 
Outsourcing  Plan 

Weeks  after  telling  IT  workers  ilwas  considering 
outsourdng  tedi  work.  Northeast  Utilities  says  it 
will  cut 200 jobs  and  turn  over  some  operations 
to  Indian  companies.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


she  noted,  a  company 

could  save  money  by  dn^>puig  hints  that  cause  staffers  to 
worry  about  their  job  security.  And  if  a  rush  of  employee 
departures  destabilizes  the  IT  department,  the  neH  to 
embrace  outsourcing  "becomes  self-fulfilling,"  die  added. 

Lewis  described  such  a  scenario  as  an  example  of 
"artilicial  attrttion,"  and  adiled,  "I’m  not  saying  it  malces 
any  sense,  but  you  can  see  it  as  a  strategy.” 

NlTs  initial  heads  up  triggered  a  backlash  led  by  Con¬ 
necticut  Attorney  General  George  Jepsen  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  House  Majority  Learler  Joe  Aresimowicz  (D-Berlin), 
who  aloi^  with  colleagues  unsuccessfully  urged  MU  not 

Hartfonl-based  NU  last  year  merged  with  Boston-based 


NStar  to  create  an  electric  and  natural  gas  utility  with 


AFTEB  weeks  of  keeping  its  IT  workers  in  the  dark. 
Northeast  Utilities  last  week  acknowledged  that  it 
plans  to  cut  half  of  its  tech  jobs  and  turn  over  part  of 
its  IT  opetations  to  a  pair  of  India-based  outsourcers. 
The  announcemem  made  official  wfaat  was 
already  suspected  —  the  company,  which  operates  New  England’s 
largest  energy  delivery  system,  had  told  its  IT  workers  weeks  ago 
that  it  was  considering  outsourcing  tech  work. 

NU  employs  about  400  IT  workers  and  will  retain  "about  hair 
of  them  after  turning  some  opetations  opver  to  Infosys  and  Tata 
Consultancy  Services,  two  of  India’s  largest  IT  service  providers. 
About  40  of  the  affected  employees  will  be  rehited  by  the  out¬ 
sourcers  "and  will  still  work  at  NU  facilities,"  the  company  sakL 
NU  said  the  tranntion  will  last  from  November  till  June.  It  is 
offering  employees  a  vohiMary  separation  package. 

AnNUITeniployee.whoaskednottobeidentified,toldCom- 
pulerworid  that  the  earlier  beads  up  had  left  many  people  worried 
about  their  futures. 


3-5  million  customers  in  three  states.  At  the  time,  the  newly 
merged  companies  expected  $780  million  in  savings  over  to  years. 

The  job  outlook  for  IT  workers  in  the  Hartford  area  is  mixed. 
The  IT  job  market  is  not  as  gtKxl  as  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago, 
and  the  sute  is  not  seeing  a  lot  of  new  development.  "We’re  sort 
of  in  this  bolding  pattern,"  Santacroce  said. 

NU  has  a  repuution  fin  having  "a  pretty  good  .Net  shop,"  so  its 
developers  are  in  a  good  position,  as  ate  people  with  big  data  and 
business  itrtelligence  experience.  Desktop  support  technicians 
and  telecom  and  network  admins  face  a  tou^  time,  she  said. 

Santacroce  said  that  in  any  job  hum,  proactive  peofde  who 
move  quickly  will  be  in  better  shape,  because  a  la^  of  several 
hundred  IT  workers  will  "intmdate  the  market  fairly  quickly." 

Tom  Mazzulla,  a  senior  IT  recruiter  at  iTech  Solutions  in 
Farmington,  Cotm.,  said  NU  developers  should  be  able  to  find 
something,  though  it’s  a  difficuk  market  overall. 

‘Employers  ate  driving  the  market  rig^  now,”  said  Mazzulla. 
“(That]  allows  them  to  be  much  mote  particular  about  who  they 
ate  going  to  hire ...  and  it  allows  them  to  pay  less."  • 
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HP  helps  NASCAR  drive 
social  media.  Hear  the  roar. 

It’s  time  to  build  a  better  enterprise.  Together.  While  most  businesses  were  Just 
discovering  social  media,  NASCAR*  and  HP  took  the  lead.  Together  they  created  the 
NASCAR  Fan  and  Media  Engagement  Center,  which  harnesses  the  power  of  big  data  with 
HP  Autonomy  to  analyze  all  kinds  of  media — millions  of  tweets  and  posts,  plus  print, 
television,  and  video.  HP  Enterprise  Services  helped  NASCAR  connect  with  mHlions  of  fans 
and  build  brands  across  the  whole  NASCAR  ecosystem— all  in  real  time.  So  on  race  day, 
everybody  wins.  Building  business  by  building  new  connections,  it  matters.  hp.caiii/iiafcar 


What’s  Next 
ForBlackBerry? 

Set  to  be  acquired  by  Fairfax,  BlackBerry  says 
it  will  ‘refocus’  on  its  core  enterprise  business 
even  as  Gartner  advises  clients  to  ditch  the 
vendor’s  products.  By  Matt  Hamblen 


to  climb  to  get  back  into  the  device 
marketplace,’'  said  Jack  G(»ld. 
an  analyst  at  J.Gold  Associates. 
Ho\\'ever.  he  added,  "I  don't  believ-e 
that  breaking  up  the  company  is 

I  k)ng-tcrm|  value  in  keeping  the 

collaboration  —  intact.” 

Fairfax  and  BlackBerry's  board 
agreed  to  the  takeover  late  last 
month,  days  after  the  smartphone 
maker  quantified  just  how  b^  its 
business  is.  projecting  a  $i  billion 
loss  for  its  fiscal  2014  second 
quarter,  which  ended  Sept.  30,  on 
sales  of  $1.6  billion  —  45%  lower 

ing  plans  to  lay  off  about  4,500  of  its 
12,000  workers.  Fairfax  currently 
controls  10%  of  BlackBerry's  stock. 

At  its  height,  BlackBerry,  as  Re¬ 
search  In  Motion,  controlled  half 
the  smartphone  market  for  years. 

It  now  has  market  share  of  just 
3%  or  so.  Under  Fairfax,  it  will  be 

survive  for  a  w  hile,  said  independent  analyst  Jeff  Kagan. 

This  is  probably  the  best  possible  cHitcome  of  several  unat¬ 
tractive  options  for  BlackBerry."  Gold  said.  The  deal  -  and 
Fairfax's  plan  to  take  the  company  private  —  gives  BlackBer- 

to  deal  w  ith  investors  ‘breathing  down  their  neck,  ”  he  added. 

'  But  ii  won  t  be  easy.  Negative  press  can  be  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy,  and  the  market  may  not  be  kind  to  them  even  if 
the)'  do  provide  innovative  products  and  services,”  Gold  said. 

In  a  preliminary  announcement  of  its  second-quarter 


steadfast  i 


mterprise 


The  likely  buyer  of  tnnibled  BlackBerry,  Fairfax  Fi- 

narKial  Holdings  of  Toronto,  faces  a  trxigh  nad  after  the 
ckiseof  the  S4.7  billion  deal,  expected  next  month. 

Many  analysts  say  it's  likely  that  the  new  owner 
w  ill  break  up  tlie  company,  wiping  out  its  smartphone- 
division  while  presets  ing  BlackBerry's 


erful  mobile  management  solutions  and  smartphones,"  the 
compan)  added  in  a  statement  emailed  to  Computerworld. 
Gartner  made  that  mission  harder  when,  shortly  after  the 
Fairfax  deal  was  signed,  it  issued  a  report  in  w'hich  it  advis^ 
clients  now  using  BlackBerry  smartphones  and  management 
software  to  find  alternatives  by  early  next  year. 

Analyst  Ken  Dulaney,  author  of  the  Gartner  report,  said  he 

made  the  recommendation  after  clients 
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What’s  Next 
ForBlackBerry? 

Set  to  be  acquired  by  Fairfax,  BlackBerry  says 
it  will  ‘refocus’  on  its  core  enterprise  business 
even  as  Gartner  advises  clients  to  ditch  the 
vendor’s  products.  By  Matt  Hamblen 


a  “much  smaller  and  less  important  player”  but  will  at  least 
survive  (ot  a  while,  said  independent  analyst  Jeff  Kagan. 

“This  is  probably  the  best  possible  outcome  of  several  unat¬ 
tractive  options  for  BlackBerry,"  Gold  said.  The  deal  —  and 
Fairbu’s  plan  to  take  the  company  private  —  gives  BlackBer¬ 
ry  officials  time  to  restructure  the  company  without  having 
to  deal  with  investors  “breathing  down  their  neck,"  he  added. 

“But  it  won't  be  easy.  Negative  press  can  be  a  self-fulfillittg 
prophecy,  and  the  market  may  not  be  kind  to  them  even  if 
they  do  provide  innovative  prrxlucts  and  services,”  Gold  said. 

In  a  prelinttnaty  announcement  of  its  second-quarter 
resrdts,  BlackBerry  sard  that  it  is  restructrrrirrg  and  plans 
to  “refocirs"  on  its  cote  enterprise  business.  “We  remain 
steadl^  in  our  mission  to  deliver  the  most  secure  artd  pow- 


Nt  UKELV  MIVE*  of  troubled  BlackBerry,  Fairfax  H- 
nancial  Holdings  of  Toroitto,  faces  a  tough  toad  after  the 
dose  of  the  $4.7  billioit  deal,  expected  next  morrth. 
Many  analysts  say  K’s  likely  that  the  new  owner 

division  while  preserving  BfackBerry's 


company  added  in  a  statement  errrailed  to  Computerwoiid. 
Garttrer  made  that  mission  harder  when,  shortly  after  the 
Fairfax  deal  was  signed,  it  issued  a  report  in  which  it  advised 
clients  now  using  BlackBerry  smartphones  and  management 
software  to  find  alternatives  by  early  next  year. 

Arralyst  Ken  Dulartey,  author  of  the  Gartner  report,  said  he 


raised  cottcems  following  the  te< 


THE  GRILL  |  GINO  POKLUOA 


U  WE  have  100 
people  inn;  so 
we  have  100 
innovators,  and 

I  submit  that  everyone  has 
at  some  point  innovated  and 
they  just  don’t  realize  it. 


and  I  submit  that  every¬ 
one  has  at  some  point 
innovated  and  they  just 
don't  realize  it. 


definitely  innovation. 

shop  that  got  thrust  into  the  world  of  diveisified 
processing.  That  made  life  a  whole  lot  simpler.  But 
in  200$,  our  payer  system  [vendor]  decided  that 
they  were  not  going  to  provide  any  more  upgrades. 
So  we  had  to  enter  the  world  of  Windows  servers 
and  a  diversified  infrastructure  runnii^  Facets 
(a  healthcare  payer  system).  In  2005  we  built  this 
Windows  architecture  tunning  this  product  and, 
unfixtunately,  we  had  a  flawed  architecture.  As  a 
resuk,  this  became  a  legacy  problem  we  perpetu- 

we  couldn’t  keep  up  with  the  business  demand  fix 
databases.  That  prompted  us  to  look  at  how  we 
maintain  storage  and  utilize  our  storage. 


WW  pe—pm  Mw  wiilml?  Our  biggest 

problem  was  voluttK;  We  had  a  i.s-terabyte  data¬ 
base  fix  productioa  and  a  1.5-terabyte  database  fix 
developiMt  Multiply  that  by  three  or  four,  and 
then  a  couple  of  configuration  environments  and 
testing  environments  and  training  environments, 
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and  33%  growth  each  year.  All  of  a  sudden,  the 
cost  of  storage  fix  nonproduction  environments  is 
rising  exponentially.  When  we  got  to  13  environ¬ 
ments,  we  said  something’s  got  to  change.  Also,  we 
could  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  business.  If  they 
had  a  large  project  or  a  large  push  fix  a  regula¬ 
tory  requirement  and  they  had  to  test  it,  we  just 
couldn’t  do  it 

What  soM  you  on  this  tcdmoloiyT  The  virtual 

databases  the  product  provided  acted  just  like  the 
[original]  daubases.  They  were  every  hit  a  data¬ 
base  except  when  you  looked  at  the  fixXprint 

How  M  yon  datriso  tho  solution?  I  did  what  every¬ 
one  else  does:  1  Googled.  1  was  fishing  fix  clues; 

1  was  fishily  fi>r  something  out  there  to  see  what 
everyone  else  was  doing,  and  that’s  where  I  came 
across  a  white  paper  written  by  Delphix  fix  Boeing 
about  how  Boeing  was  experiencing  these  same 
issues  in  their  credit  union  and  how  they  used 
virtualized  databases  to  solve  their  problem.  We 
were  already  well  into  our  journey  into  VMware, 
virtualizing  our  servers.  A^  then  you  realize  that 
if  you  can  virtualize  databases,  you  can  virtualize 
your  entire  stack.  And  when  you  combine  those, 
virtual  servers  and  virtual  databases,  you  can 
clone  entire  environments  very  easily.  1  realized 
that  was  the  way  we  should  go. 

What  was  the  Mnest  duHcnge?  Actually 
persuading  corporate  leadership  to  go  this  route; 
convincing  them  that  this  new  technology  was 
going  to  be  beneficial  to  them.  We  convinced  them 
through  a  number  of  presenbtions,  and  we  sold 
it  to  them  by  saying  we’ll  try  it  fior  a  year  and  see 
howitwrxks. 


haiwms  dM  yoM  gain  wHh  this  praiect?  It  used 
to  take  50-some-odd  days  to  develop  an  insur¬ 
ance  product,  to  get  that  through  configuration, 
devel^ment  and  testing.  That  time  frame  has 
shrunk.  Now  we  can  get  a  product  to  the  customer 
in  about  23  days. 


praltct?  It  doesn’t  have  atrytbing  do  to  with  the 
product,  but  Tve  learned  that  IT  shops,  when  they’re 
deeplyembeddedwiththeircustomers,therelation- 

we  do  here  can  affect  something  down  the  line  (X 
iq>  the  line.  So  the  relationship  between  IT  and  the 
customer  is  approaching  a  symbiotic  relationship 
rather  than  a  cdlaboratioo.  Tve  seen  bow  much  this’’ 
product  has  enabled  us  to  help  tbe  business. 


—  Interview  by  Computerworld  contributing  writer 
Wary  K.  Pntt  (niorykpratt@verizon.net) 
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OPINION 


Congrats  on  Your  New 
Supplier.  Got  a  Prenup? 


Supplier 
reiationstiips 
arerar^ 
‘till  death 
do  you  part' 
arrangements. 


■WtMrtiMis 

managing  partner 
at  lousviHe.  Ky.- 
based  Leverage 
Partners,  which  helps 
organizations  invest 
well  in  IT.  Contact 
himatBartPerkinsa 
LeveragePartnersxom. 


Enterprises  regularly  change  outsourcers,  cloud  providers  and 
other  su{^hers.  Such  “divorces”  usually  come  about  as  a  result  of 
irreconcilable  diflferences,  which  mig^t  arise  from  a  failure  to  live 
up  to  product  specifications,  contract  metrics  or  service  levels.  Or 


are  rarely  “till  death  do  you  part”  arrangements, 
so  it's  good  practice  to  protect  corporate  interests 
by  creating  a  solid ‘preniqrtial  agreement”  behire 
signing  a  contract. 

dout  to  change  a  suppher’s  standard  contract.  If  it 
does,  there  ate  certain  terms  you'll  want  to  qiecify. 

OMa  raUwal  poflqi.  Suppliers  make  it  easy 
to  load  data  into  their  systems.  Most  ofer  spe^ 
tools  to  hanliute  dau  uploads  and  ate  partiatlarly 
helpful  when  porting  data  from  a  rival's  systertL 
But  getting  data  back  can  be  another  story.  You 
should  specify  conditions  and  the  format  for 
eventually  retrieving  your  data.  (CSV  is  most 
commott.)  One  large  orgarrizatioo  with  a  legacy 
ERP  system  faced  a  $6o  trrillioo  project  to  extract 
its  data  because  no  porting  tools  existed  for  the 


its  prices  to  compensate  for  the  expected  loss  of 
revenue.  If  you  need  early  termination  provtsioos, 
determine  whether  the  increased  cost  is  worth  it 
Pm  oHagi,  Though  early  termirration  fees 
vary  widely,  they  can  nearly  equal  the  payments 
due  for  the  remaining  contract  period.  Termina- 


xl  if  the  supplier  corrtinues  to  provide  you 
I  a  separate  service,  it  might  impose  steep  rate 
eases  to  recoup  some  lost  revenue.  A  prenup 
should  limit  all  of  those  cost  opportunities.  But 


ally,  hosting  services  keep  copies  of  proprietary 

software  packages.  Some  suppliers  argue  they 
have  r^ts  to  software  devek^red  in  their  server 
centers.  Avoid  costly  confusion  by  clarifyir^  owrt- 
ership  of  data  and  irttellectual  property  upfront 

Service  lewis.  Suppliers  ate  not  trtodvated  to 
a-sign  their  best  pec^e  to  he4>  customers  migrate 
to  a  competing  suppto.  It  is  critical  to  specify  the 
type  of  help  to  be  provided  and  the  speed  with 
which  assistarree  will  be  performed. 

Data  reteetieB  rales.  Some  organizations  want 
alltbeirdatadeletedittunediatelyaftertertttina- 
tion.  Most  orgarrizations  with  a  hosted  email 
service  want  assurance  that  emails  with  personal¬ 
ly  kferrtifiable  information  carutot  be  retrieved  by 


>  a  crrmpletely  rrew  Bnancial  system  may  vn 
the  sup(jier  to  retain  records  for  a  while. 

Supplier  selection,  like  courtship,  is  a  time  of 
opdmisttL  Both  sides  focus  rm  the  new  relation¬ 
ship's  benefits,  and  nobody  wants  to  think  about 
poraible  dissolution.  But  be  realistic  befbee 
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But  the  big  dau  landscape  got  a  little  mote  interesting  for  the 
Detroit-based  cornpany  about  three  years  ago. 

■We  were  suiting  to  focus  on  big  data  derived  from  social 
media  —  TWitter,  Facebook,  Web  tracking,  Web  chats”  —  a 
massive  amount  of  unstructured  data,  explains  CIO  Unglong  He. 
“How  to  store  that  data  is  important  because  it  has  an  impact 
on  strategy  —  not  just  in  storage  and  architecture  strategy,  but 
how  to  synchronize  [that  with  structured  dau]  and  make  it  more 
impactful  for  the  company.”  she  says. 

Quicken  Loans  already  had  a  scale-out  strategy  using  a  cen¬ 
tralized  storage  area  network  to  manage  growth.  But  it  needed 
more  for  big  data  storage  —  not  just  scalable  storage  space,  but 
compute  power  close  to  where  the  data  resides.  The  sohition: 
scale-out  nodes  on  a  Hadoop  framework. 

“We  can  leverage  the  individual  nodes,  servers,  CPU,  memory 
and  RAM.  so  it’s  very  fast  for  compuUtions,”  He  says,  “and  from 
cost,  performance  and  growth  standpoints,  it  is  much  more 
impactful  for  us.~ 

Move  over,  storage  giants,  and  make  way  for  the  new  para¬ 
digm  in  enterprise  big  dau  storage  —  where  storage  Is  cheaper 
and  computing  power  and  storage  power  go  hand  in  hand. 

Data  at  Warp  Speed 

When  it  comes  to  big  data,  “storage  is  no  longer  considered  to 
be  a  monolithic  silo  that's  ptoprieUry  and  closed  in  nature,” 
says  Ashish  Nadkarni.  an  analyst  at  IDC.  “A  lot  of  these  storage 
systems  are  now  being  deployed  using  servers  svith  internal 
drives.  It's  almost  like  Facebook  or  Google  models  where  storage 
is  deployed  using  internal  drives  in  servers.  Some  servers  have 
up  to  48  drives  in  them,  and  the  storage  platform  itself  is  all 
software-driven.  It's  all  done  using  general-purpose  operating 
systems  with  a  software  core  written  on  top  of  it.” 


Indeed,  in  the  era  of  big  data,  companies  ate  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  at  warp  speed  and  traditional  storage  strategies  can't  keep  up. 

Stored  daU  is  growing  at  35%  per  year,  according  to  Boston- 
based  Aberdeen  Group.  That  means  IT  departments  have  to 
double  their  storage  capacity  every  24  to  30  months.  “Today,  an 
average  of  13%  of  [the  money  in]  IT  budgets  [is]  being  spent  on 
storage,”  says  Aberdeen  analyst  Dick  Csaplai.  “Two  and  a  half 
years  from  now,  it  will  be  26%,  and  then  52%.  Pretty  soon,  this 
ratchets  out  of  control,  so  you  can't  keep  doii^  the  same  things 
over  and  over.”  And  while  it's  true  that  storage  costs  ate  declining, 
be  contends  that  they're  not  decreasing  quickly  enough  to  o^et 
the  need  to  spend  more  on  storage  as  the  amount  of  dau  grows. 

The  deluge  of  unstructured  daU  continues  to  grow  as  well.  “The 
tough  challenge,  which  everyone  is  trying  to  solve,  is  unstructured 
data  that's  comiiig  off  documents  that  you  wouldn't  have  expected 

to  have  to  mine  for  informatioo,”  says  Vince  Campisi,  ao  at  GE 
Software,  a  unit  launched  in  2011  that  connects  inachines,  big  daU 
and  people  to  facilitate  dau  analysis.  "The  traditional  BI  principles 
in  concept  and  form  still  hold  true,  but  the  intensity  of  how  much 
information  is  coming  at  you  is  much  higher  than  the  daily  trans¬ 
actions  in  systems  rurming  your  business.” 

How  do  you  build  a  daU  storage  strata  in  the  era  tff  big  daU, 
scale  your  storage  architecture  to  keep  pace  with  dau  and  busi-  . 
ness  growth,  and  keep  storage  costs  un^r  contrd?  Rnd  out  from 
big  dau  veterans  who  share  their  storage  sagas  and  explain  how 
they  have  reinvented  their  storage  strategies. 

Lower-End  Storage  Does  the  Trick 

In  close  political  races,  dau  can  make  a  difference.  Just  ask  the 
folks  at  Catalist.  A  Washington-based  political  consuhancy, 
Catalist  stores  and  mines  dau  on  190  million  registered  voters 
and  90  million  unregistered  voters  —  including  almost  a  billion 


Mine  It,  Manage  It 

BEPRAGHATIC  !  DONTSTORE  BIGDATAISI 

UmiiirtjiMMtippraKfclM  I  EVERYTHING  !  FOR  EVERYC 

Ugd«ailm|t|.imiriWriii<  Therc^atcmptatlMtatiiiiik  vwibMtobeafa 


whose  door  to  krock  i 
change  their  voter  strategies  ovemi^. 

"We  used  to  have  a  EMC  storage  system  that  we  retired 
a  while  back  just  because  it  was  so  expensive  and  consumed  so 
much  power,"  says  Catalist  CTO  Jeff  Crigler.  noting  that  the  EMC 
system  also  ran  out  of  space.  So  the  firm  buih  a  cluster  of  NAS 
servers  that  each  hold  about  a  petabyte  of  data.  ~It‘s  essentially 
a  big  box  of  disks  with  a  processor  that's  smart  enough  to  malm 
it  act  like  an  EMC-like  solution"  with  high-density  disk  drives, 
some  “fancy"  configuration  software  and  very  modest  CPU  to 
run  the  configuration  software. 

Csaplar  sees  a  growing  trend  away 
fiom  expensive  storage  boxes  that 
can  cost  more  than  $100,000  and 
toward  lower-cost  servers  that  are 
now  capable  of  doing  more  work.  "As 
servers  get  more  powerful,"  he  says, 

“they  take  over  some  of  the  work  that 
you  used  to  have  specialized  applianc¬ 
es  do."  It’s  similar  to  the  way  network¬ 
ing  has  evolved  from  network-attached 
hubs  to  a  NIC  card  on  the  back  of  the 
server  to  fiuKtionality  residing  on 
silicon  as  part  of  the  CPU,  be  adds. 

“I  believe  that  storage  is  moving 
this  way  as  well,"  says  Csaplar.  Instead 
of  buying  big  expensive  storage  arrays, 
be  says,  companies  are  taking  the 
JBOD  (just  a  bunch  of  disks)  approach 
—  using  nonintelfigent  devices  for 
storage  and  using  the  compute  capa<> 
ity  of  the  servers  to  manage  it  “This 
lowers  the  overall  cost  the  storage, 
and  you  don't  really  lose  any  function¬ 
ality  —  or  maybe  it  does  80%  of  the 
job  at  zolfi  of  the  cost,"  be  notes. 

Catalist  replaced  its  “$100,000  and  up"  boxes  with  four  NAS 
storage  units  at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  “We  quadrupled  our  capacity 
hi  about  $10,000  each,"  Crigler  says.  “Iliat  was  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,"  and  the  cost  of  storage  has  continued  to  go  down. 

Csaplar  says  he  expects  to  see  more  lower-end  storage  syst^ 

needs.  Big  vendors  like  EMC  see  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  have 
been  buying  up  smaller,  boutique  storage  companies,  be  adds. 

file  Storage  and  Processing  Gap 

DaU  analytics  workflow  toob  are  allowing  stored  data  to  sh  even 

ties  keep  storage  needs  under  control.  Vendors  such  as  Hewiett- 
Packard’s  Vertica  unit,  for  instance,  have  in-database  analytics 


without  the  need  to  extract  infiirmation  to  a  separate  environ¬ 
ment  for  processing.  EMCs  Gieenpfum  unit  cAm  similar  fea¬ 
tures.  Both  are  part  of  a  new  generation  of  columnar  daubases, 
which  at 


comes  to  analytic  workloads.  (In  April,  Greenpium  became  part 
EMC  acquired  in  March.) 

Catalist  opted  for  a  Vertica  database  specifically  for  those  fio- 
tures,  Crigler  says.  Because  the  database  is  columnar  rather  than 
row-based,  it  looks  at  the  cardinality  of  the  data  in  the  column 
and  can  compress  it  based  on  that.  Cardinality  describes  the 
lelatioitship  ^  one  data  table  to  another,  comparing  one-to-many 
or  many-to-many. 

"We  have  a  column  in  the  database  called 'State' on  every 


like|  Postgres  and  MySQL,  it  appeared  300  millioo  til 

you  replicate  that  level  of  compressnn 
on  everything  from  street  names  to 
the  last  name  Smith,  that  phis  other 


How  to  Store  that  data  is 
important  because  it  has 
an  impact  on  strategy - 
not  just  in  storage  and 
architecture  strata,  but 
how  to  synchronize  [that 
with  structured  data]  and 
make  it  more  impactful  for 
the  company. 


mendous  savings  in  terms  of  storage 
space.  So  your  choice  of  database 
technology  really  does  affect  how 
much  storage  you  need." 

On  the  storage  side,  deduplica- 

'  m  and  virtualization 


the  size  of  files  and  tire  amount  of 
data  that  is  stored  for  later  analysis. 
And  dau  tiering  jy  a  well-established 
option  for  bringing  the  most  critical 
data  to  analytics  tools  quickly. 

Solid-state  drives  (SSD)  ate 
another  popular  storage  medium  for 
data  that  must  be  readily  available. 
Basically  a  flash  drive  technology 
that  has  become  the  top  layer  in  dau 
tierii^,  SSDs  keep  dau  in  very  fast 
response  mode,  Csaplar  says.  “SSDs 
hold  the  dau  very  close  to  processors 


CIO.  QUICKEN  tOANS 


to  analyze  the  daU  quickly,"  he  says.  Once  considered  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  many  companies,  SSDs  have  come  down  in  price  to  the 
point  where  “even  midsize  companies  can  afford  layers  of  SSDs 
between  their  disks  and  their  processors,"  says  Csaplar. 

Clouds  Rising 

Goud-based  storage  is  playing  an  increasing  important  role  in 
big  dau  storage  strategies.  In  industries  where  companies  have 
operatkMis  around  the  world,  such  as  oil  and  gas,  dau  generated 
firom  sensors  is  beii^  sent  and  stored  directly  to  the  cloud  —  and 
in  many  cases,  analytics  are  being  performed  there  as  weU. 

“If  you're  gathering  daU  from  10  or  more  sources,  you're  more 
than  likely  not  backlogging  it  into  a  da&  center"  because  that 
isn't  cost-effective  with  so  much  data,  says  IDC's  Nadkami. 

GE,  for  instance,  has  been  analyzing  dau  on  machines' sensors 
for  years  using  “machine-to-machine"  big  daU  to  plan  for  aircraft 
maintenance.  Canqiisi  says  data  collected  for  just  a  few  hours  off 
the  blade  of  a  power  plant  gas  turbine  can  dwarf  the  amount  of 
dau  that  a  sodal  me^  site  collects  all  day. 

Conqnnies  are  using  the  cloud  to  gather  daU  and  analyze  it 
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on  the  spot,  eliminating  the  need  to  bring  it  into  the  data  center. 
“Companies  like  Amazon  give  you  a  compute  layer  to  analyze 
that  dau  in  the  cloud.  When  you're  done  analyzing  h,  you  can 
always  move  it  from,  say,  the  S3.type  layer  to  a  Glacier-type 
Uyer.'Nadkamiadds. 

Glacier  is  an  extremely  low-cost  storage  option  that  Amazon 
Weh  Services  announced  earlier  this  year.  It's  designed  for 
keeping  data  “on  ice~  for  decades.  Other  companies  are  introduc¬ 
ing  similar  doud-based  archiving  services,  says  Csaplar,  noting 


that  these  ofierings  ate  professionally  managed  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price  and  could,  for  example,  serve  as  the  ultimate  restii^ 
place  for  old  tapes. 

With  prices  as  low  as  pennies  on  the  gigabyte,  it's  haid  to  pass 
up.  “As  long  as  your  data  is  scrubbed  and  doesn't  have  any  sensi¬ 
tive  information,  you  can  dump  it  into  this  kind  of  archive  and 
reduce  your  data  center  footprint,"  says  Nadkami. 

Mainstream  enterprises  are  also  showing  interest  in  using  the 
cloud  for  storing  and  analyzing  data.  Some  20%  of  IT  leaders 
surveyed  by  IDC  report  that  they’ve  turned  to  the  cloudas  a  way 
to  augment  their  analytics  capabilities,  even  though  they  have 
their  own  dau  centers  to  perform  analytics. 

“It's  mostly  for  two  reasons,"  Nadkami  explains.  “Many  times, 

these  projetts  aren't  done  by  IT.  Second,  because  of  the  time  to 
deydoy  and  to  go  live,  many  business  units  find  it  easier  to  spin  up 
a  couple  of  instances  in  the  cloud  and  get  going,  so  it  goes  from  a 

few  weeks  toa  few  days." 

Campisi  says  most  of  the  customers  his  unit  supports  ate  still 
storing  and  analyzing  daU  on-site  -  for  now.  "We  are  transition- 
ing  to  mote  and  mote  using  cloud  technology  and  c<^>abilities  to 
support  our  strategy.  From  what  I  see  from  customers,  it  tends 
to  Ik  more  of  a  traditional  approach  where  they  use  their  own 
internal  corporate  daU  center,"  be  says. 

For  his  part,  Crigler  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  migrate 
ali  of  Catalist's  dau  to  the  cloud.  The  firm  already  replicates  its 
database  that  matches  voters'  identities  to  the  cloud  "because  it's 
a  ton  of  data,  and  it's  used  on  a  very  'spikey'  basis,"  he  says.  "Four 
to  five  months  [before]  an  election,  it  gets  hammered.  So  being 
able  to  expand  ptocessii^  capacity  and  throwing  more  disks  and 
CPUs  at  it  is  really  important." 

He's  also  trying  to  come  up  with  a  strategy  that  gets  the  best 
performance  for  the  moneygiven  the  demand  on  that  type  of 
dau  and  the  need  to  do  aiulytic  queries  against  historical  dau. 

“It's  a  big  challenge,"  Origin  says.  For  instance,  “Amazon's 
Elastic  Block  [Store]  is  slow,  and  S3  is  even  slower.  The  best  option 

the  very  large  Amazon  boxes  —  and  that's  really  expensive.  So 

price-performance  curve  for  diflietmt  kintls  and  ages  of  data,  and 
optimizing  your  storage  based  on  your  teal  needs." 

Though  many  companies  are  still  grappling  with  the  early 
stages  of  their  big  dau  storage  strate^  it  won’t  be  long  before 
hypetscale  computing  environments  like  those  at  Google  and 
Facebook  become  mote  commonplace. 

“It’s  happening,"  says  Nadkarni.  “This  whole  smver-based 
storage  de^  is direct  result  of  department  practices  followed 
by  Amazon,  Facebook,  Google"  and  the  like. 


VMworld  virtualization  conference,  says  Nadkami,  “there  were 
at  least  a  dozen  companies  with  founders  who  used  to  be  at 
Goo^  and  Facebook." 

For  legal  reasons,  the  startups  can’t  replicate  exactly  their 
former  employets’  magic,  “but  the  principles  are  well  entrenched 
in  Silicon  Valley,"  Nadkami  says.  “In  a  few  years  you’ll  see  this 
hypetscale  principle  make  hs  way  into  the  mainstream  enter¬ 
prise  because  there  won’t  be  any  other  way  to  do  it."  • 
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THE  NEW  PROFESSIO 

We  are  Internet  and  eBusiness  experts,  with  more  than  6,000  specialists  in  10  countries. 

The  Internet  has  been  our  business  for  over  25  years,  our  enthusiasm  and  know-how  has 
resulted  in  state-of-the-art  technology,  19  million  hosted  websites  in  5  high-performance 
data  centers,  and  over  12  million  customer  accounts.  See  why  so  many  are  choosing  1&1 
as  their  web  hosting  partner. 
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DOMAINS  E-MAIL  WEB  HOSTING  eCOMMERCE  SERVERS 


In  our  1&1  App  Expert  Center,  you  will  find  the  40  most  popular  d|)plicatioi:‘-  '• 

and  one-click  installation.  Plus,  get  tips  and  tricks  on  how  to  get  the  most  from  each  appi 


EXPERTS  ON  TOP  APRS 

The  1&1  App  Expert  team  provides  support  for  the  5  most  used  apps  and 
plug-ins,  PHP  and  MySQL  and  support  for  every  stage  of  your  web  project. 
Our  experts  will  support  you  all  the  wayl 
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YOU  CHOOSE: 


FREE  MODE  OR  SAFE  MODE? 


If  you  want  maximum  freedom  and  control,  then  use  free 
JVIode.  You'll  benefit  from  time-saving  1 -click  installation, 
as  well  as  the  ability  to  code  plug-ins  yourself  at  any  time' 
We'll  keep  you  informed  regarding  necessary  updates  and 

Free  Mode,  you're  the  boss! 


ALSO  INCLUDED: 

■  1&1  WEB  APP  PORTAL  with  HTML  code  for  over  100  popular  widgets 

■  GUARANTEED  RESOURCES  for  demanding  applications 
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1  (877)  461-2631 


1and1.com 


PROFESSIONAL 


FOR  YOUR  WEB  PROJECTS 


PHP 

INCLUDED 


Do  you  regularly  use  PHP?  With 
1&1  you'll  have  access  to  PHP  5.4  from 
Zend,  the  component-based  framework 
for  PHP,  with  additional  support  from 
the  1&1  App  Center  Experts. 


1&1  MOBILE 
WEBSITE  BUILDER 


DOMAINS  E-MAIL  WEB  HOSTING  eCOMMERCE  SERVERS 


SOFTWARE 

INCLUDED! 


I  SOFTWARE:  git-versioning  available  via  SSH 
I  LINUX:  Web  space  recovery  with  up  to  6  restore  points  at  anytime, 
support  for  adciitional  languages  including  Perl,  Python  and  Ruby 


E 


IQN 


"Need  flexibility  in  your  design  software? 
NetObjects  Fusion  2013  offers  web  design 
image  editing,  database  connectivity,  FTP, 
CSS  &  HTML  editors,  backup,  animation, 
task  management  and  much  m 
1&1  Web  Design  Professional  Daniel, 
Commercial  Manager  Web  Hosting 


■  WINDOWS:  ASP.NET  4.5,  ASP  MVC  3  and  4,  PHP  and  Perl  support  for 
.NET  Framework,  dedicated  app  pools,  and  up  to  10  .NET  Applications. 


1&1 


1  (877)  461-2631  1  buy  online 


1and1.com 


STATE-OF-THE-ART 

TCrUMOl 


.  .j  .  H..:  l&l  Data  Centers  are  among  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  the  world. 

^edo"dant  data  centor5  provide  the  highest  level  of  availability. 


NEW  CONTENT 
DELIVERY  NETWORK 


>300  GBIT/S 
CONNECTION 


2  GB  RAM 
GUARANTEED 

Our  top  shared  hosting  package 
gives  you  the  experience  of  a 
dedicated  server  -  with  2  GB  RAM 
for  guaranteed  performance!  This 
makes  demanding  applications  and 
large  dynamic  sites  run  smoothly  with 
dedicated  resources.  Your  site  will 
also  perform  better  during  high 


DOMAINS  E-MAIL  WEB  HOSTING  eCOMMERCE  SERVERS 


nnv 


ALSO  INCLUDES: 

■  DAILY  BACKUPS 

For  the  complete 
infrastructure 

■  PROACTIVE  MONITORING 

From  1&1  Experts 
NEW  SOFTWARE  VERSIONS 

With  the  latest  features 
and  security  patches 


1  (877)  461-2631  or  buy  online 


1and1.com 


1&1  NEW  HOSTING 

TO  FIT  YOUR  NEEDS 


"Not  sure  what  type  of  web  hosting 
solution  IS  right  for  you?  Give  us  a  call 
to  discuss  which  1&1  Web  Hosting 
products  will  serve  you  best.  Plus,  you 
can  upgrade  or  downgrade  at  anytime." 
1&1  Hosting  Expert  Jan, 

Head  of  Development  Web  Hosting  &  Servers 


With  1&1,  you'll 
always  find  the 
perfect  package 
for  your  needs. 
Our  website  is 
constantly 
updated  with 
current  offers 
for  virtual,  cloud 
and  dedicated 
servers, 

eCommerce  and 
other  eBusiness 
solutions. 


DOMAINS  E-MAIL  WEB  HOSTING  eCOMMERCE  SERVERS 


1  (877)  461-2631  or  buy  online 


1dnd1.com 


TUC  19.1  DPIMriDI  CC 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  DIFFERENCE 


TRIAL 

MONTH 

.  short  term  payment  options  on  request.  ‘  •  •  *(,i 

CLICK 

.  .  .  with  just  the  dick  of  a  button  you  can  upgrade  or 
hosting  package.  Change  your  package  with ^ - 


CALL 


SECURE  CHOICE 


1&1 


1  (877)  461-2631 


1and1.com 


FOR 


STORAGE  I  SPOTLIGHT 


CLOUDSTORAGE 


EVERYONE 


The  BYOD  trend  is  driving 
increased  use  of  personal  cloud 
storage  services.  Is  enterprise  IT 
ready?  by  mary  k.  pratt 


RIC  HAWLEV  knows  he  has  stiff  competition. 

The  CIO  at  Utah  State  Univeisity,  Hawley 
says  he  and  his  team  must  serve  the  university's 
employees  and  deliver  the  tools  they  need.  But 
he  realizes  that  many  of  the  school’s  users  are 


“People  always  gravitate  to  the  most  func- 
ur'feee- 
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SPOTLIGHT  STORAGE 


WhatYou 

Don’t  Know 

CanHurt 


genefally  haw  no  vsNitv  into  what  happens  with  data  when 
workers  mow  it  to  the  cloud. 

'If  a  serwr  is  local,  my  staff  can  took  for  abnormal  traffic 
But  if  it's  in  an  Amaton  doud.  how  do  you  haw  access  to 
those  same  auditing  abilities?  Do  you  haw  to  wait  and  learn 
about  la  breachl  in  unfortunate  ways?'  asks  Eric  Hawley.  CIO 
at  Utah  State  University.  'I  think  that  is  the  bigger  question: 
Do  you  know  whether  your  emptoyee  is  putting  it  somewhere 
secure  or  not.  or  whether  it  has  been  compromised?' 

Cormac  Foster,  an  analyst  at  GigaOM.  agrees,  adding  that 
enterprises  can  end  up  in  hot  water  even  if  there's  no  actual 
data  loss.  Regulated  companies  as  well  as  companies  that 
handle  certain  kinds  of  kiformation.  such  as  medical  records 
and  aedit  card  data,  must  meet  certain  compliance  and 
audit  standards. 

'If  you  don't  know  what's  going  where,  tracking  that  is  dif- 
ficulL  you  might  need  to  track  down  the  origin  of  a  piece  of 
kiformation.  Or  if  someone  leaves  the  company  and  they'w 
been  using  some  consumer  cloud  storage,  you  might  not 
know  what  they  stored.  And  even  if  you  do.  you  might  not 
haw  access  to  their  account.'  Foster  says. 

So  even  though  there  haven't  been  any  headline-grabbing 
breaches  connected  to  a  worker's  unsanctioned  use  of  a 
cloud  service.  Foster  says  regulatory  and  compliance  re- 
quremems  wM  likely  force  many  CIOs  to  deal  with  that  part 
of  their  shadow  IT  organiaalions. 


mium'  world,  those  things  are  available  by  the  dozen,"  he  says. 

Hawley  says  he  suspects  that  employee  use  of  unauthorized  IT 
tools  is  particularly  prevalent  these  day«,  as  telecommuting  and 


People  everywhere  ate  becoming  more  mobile.  Empowered  first 
by  company-issued  laptops  and  now  by  their  own  smartphones 
and  tablets,  employees  of  all  stripes  want  to  do  their  work  from 
any  location  at  any  time  with  any  device,  and  they’re  turning  to 
the  cloud  to  help  them  do  it  —  using  hosted  services  to  share. 
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People  always  gravitate 
to  the  most  functional  or 
least-cost  solution.  And  in  our 
ireemium’  world,  those  things 
are  available  by  the  dozen. 


ERIC  HAWLEY.  OO.  UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSI 


store  and  sync  work  files  with  just  a  click. 

“These  public  cloud  services,  they’re  ubiquitous,  they’re  avail¬ 
able  and  they  meet  the  needs  better  than  any  of  the  enterprise 
products  out  there  on  the  market  from  [the  employees’l  perspec¬ 
tive,”  Hawley  says. 

Instead  of  IT-issued  tools,  people  are  using  cloud  services  such 
as  Box.  Copy,  Dropbox,  Evernote.  Mozy  and  SugarSync  to  easily 
put  work  files  away  for  later  access,  analysts  and  IT  leaders  say. 
And  some  are  opting  for  more  specialized  cloud-based  systems, 
such  as  Basecamp  for  project  management  and  collaboration. 

Lynda  Stadtmueller.  program  director  for  cloud  computing  ser¬ 
vices  research  at  Stratecast,  a  division  of  Frost  &  Sullivan,  says  these 
services  offer  the  functionality  and  usability  that  workers  want. 

People  find  free  services  or  just  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
“because  it  makes  their  lives  so  much  better,”  says  Frank  Gillett, 
an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research.  “We’ve  been  calling  that  'bring 
your  own  service.’  People  are  self-provisioning." 

CIOs  call  it  a  dilemma. 

“There’s  typically  a  policy  or  verbal  statement  that  says  you 
shouldn’t  be  using  that  stuff  (or  business,  but  there's  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  are,"  Gillett  says.  And  while  the  IT  and  security 
departments  in  the  past  took  a  locked-down  appjoach  to  technol¬ 
ogy,  “that  era  is  ending,"  he  says.  “You  can’t  control  people  who 
have  lots  of  gadgets." 

Moreover,  CIOs  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  enterprise 
options  that  are  as  user-friendly  as  the  cloud-based  consumer 
tods,  analysts  say.  On  the  other  hand,  they’d  be  equally  dial- 


SPOTLIGHT  STORAGE 


WhatYou 

Don’t  Know 

CanHurt 


I  the  risks  assodaM  with  employee  use  of 
consuner  doud  services,  because  OOs  arid  IT  securtty  teams 
(enerady  have  no  visaiility  into  what  happens  with  dau  when 


If  a  server  is  locat.  my  staff  can  took  for  abnormal  traffic 


those  same  audWng  aMWes?  Do  you  have  to  wait  and  learn 
about  la  hteachl  in  unfortunate  ways?*  asks  Eric  Hawley.  CK) 
at  Utah  State  IMversity. -I  think  that  is  the  bigger  question: 
Do  you  know  whether  your  employee  is  putting  it  somewhere 


mhim'  world,  those  things  are  available  by  the  dozen."  he  says. 

Hawley  says  he  suspects  that  employee  use  of  unauthorized  rr 
tools  is  particularly  prevalent  these  days,  as  telecommuting  and 
bnngyw-own.device  policies  become  increasingly 


People  everywhere  ate  becoming  more  mobile.  Empowered  first 
by  companyussued  laptops  and  now  by  their  own  smartphones 
and  tablets,  employees  of  all  stripes  want  to  do  their  work  from 

the  doud  to  help  them  do  it  —  using  hosted  services  to  share. 
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People  ahivays  prawftate 
to  the  most  functional  or 
least-cost  solution.  And  in  our 
^freemium’  worldy  those  things 
are  available  by  the  dozen. 

ERIC  HAWLEY*  CIO.  UTAH  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


store  and  sync  work  files  with  iust  a  dick. 

“These  public  doud  services,  they’re  ubiquitous,  they’re  avail¬ 
able  and  they  meet  the  needs  better  than  any  of  the  enterprise 
products  out  there  on  the  market  from  [the  employees’]  perspec¬ 
tive,"  Hawley  says. 

Instead  of  IT-issued  tools,  people  are  using  cloud  services  such 
as  Box,  Copy,  Diopboz,  Evemote,  Mozy  and  SugarSyiK  to  easily 
put  work  files  away  lire  later  access,  analysts  and  IT  leaders  say. 
And  some  are  optir^  for  more  specialized  cloud-based  systems, 
such  as  Basecamp  for  project  management  and  collaboration. 

Lynda  StadtmueUer,  program  director  fre  cloud  computing  ser¬ 
vices  research  at  Stratecast,  a  division  of  Frost  &  Sullhf^  says  these 
services  oOer  the  functionality  and  usability  that  workers  want 

People  find  free  services  or  just  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets 
“because  it  makes  their  lives  so  much  better,"  says  Frank  Gillett, 
an  arralyst  at  Forrester  Research.  “We’ve  been  calling  that  ‘bring 
your  own  service.’  People  are  self-provisionirig." 

CIOs  call  it  a  dilemma. 

“There’s  typically  a  policy  or  verbal  statement  that  says  you 
shouldn’t  be  using  that  stuff  for  business,  but  there’s  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  are,"  Gillett  says.  Atrd  while  the  IT  and  security 
departments  in  the  past  tmk  a  locked-rlown  approach  to  technol¬ 
ogy,  “that  era  is  ending,"  be  says.  “You  can’t  control  people  who 
have  lots  of  gadgets." 

Moreover,  QOs  woirld  be  hard-pressed  to  find  enterprise 
optiorts  that  are  as  user-friendly  as  the  cloud-based  consumer 
tools,  analysts  say.  On  the  other  hand,  they’d  be  equally  chal- 


needs  and  the  enterprise’s  requirements,  Gillett  says. 

“What  we  expect  to  see,  but  don’t  see  much  yet,  is  a  tiered 
approach  to  pe<^  and  information.  So  instead  of  the  all-or- 
nothing  approach,  there’s  a  classification  of  people  and  informa¬ 
tion,"  GiliM  explains.  IT  might  decide  it’s  OK  for  woikers  to  use 
clouddrased  tools  for  everyday  tasks,  but  the  CFO  might  place 
strict  limits  on  employee  use  of  mobile  devices  and  unst 
applications,  including  cloud  storage  and  file-sharing  sei 
“We’re  in  this  awkward  period.  IT  has  to  figure  out  bow  to 
get  people  to  do  the  right 


to  find  a  consumer  service  that  meets  all  of  the  security 
and  auditing  requirements  that  a  business  demands. 

Cannae  Foster,  an  analyst  at  CigaOM,  says  technology  leaders 
are  developing  policies  and  deploying  technologies  to  help  them 
deal  with  this  world  of  shadow  IT. 

They’re  moving  beyond  mofole  device  management  and 
mobile  application  management  systems,  which  allow  IT  to 
control  ami  secure  devices  and  the  work  applicatioos  authorized 
for  use  on  those  devices.  Now  they’re  findii^  ways  I 
cloud-based  storage  and  file- 


example,  be  notes  that  Box, 
a  content-sharing  site,  is 
now  developing  tools  that 
will  allow  IT  to  administer 
employee  use  of  the  site,  set 
up  role-based  access  and  even 
grab  reports  out  of  it. 

Analysts  say  other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  deploying  Microsoft 
SkyDrive  or  Evemote,  both  of 
which  offer  enterprises ; 
level  of  control  and  security 
along  with  visibility  irrto  what 
work-related  items  I 
putting  into  the  cloud.  But 
those  mols  might  not  o^  all 
of  the  features  that  workers 
would  like,  and  they  might 
not  meet  all  cf  ITs  requite- 


up  virtual  desl^i 
ments  that  enable  individuals 
to  access  work  applications 
fiom  any  device,  Stadtmueller 
says.  Virtual  desktops  provide 
the  access  that  mobile  workers 
warrt,  and,  because  data  does 
not  reside  on  employees’ 
devices,  they  ofe  the  security 
that  enterprises  need.  The 
downside,  says  Stadtmueller,  is 
that  they  require  a  lot  of  band- 
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without  bothering  to  first  confinn  what  might  have 
been  undeigiound.  It  tote  through  Nobel’s  Internet 
cables,  leaving  hundreds  of  em^oyees  offline  all  day. 

Arguably,  something  like  that  could  happen  in 
litdianapollv  too,  but  there  would  still  be  k^differ- 
enoes;  In  Hitkey,  there  aren’t  many  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  r^jatding  the  protocol  that  should  be  followed 

restitution  if  something  goes  wttrng. ’That’s  part  of 
the  cuhute  here,' Mendi  says.  “If  something  happens, 
they’ll  say,  X)ops,  sorry,’ and  move  on." 

The  bulldozer  incident  encapsulates  many  of  the 
issues  QOs  in  emerging  mark^  have  to  deal  with:  an 
unreliable  infiastructure,  the  twin  devils  of  too  much  or 

stand  local  culmre,  whether  they’re  on-site  or  halfway 
around  the  world.  And  yet,  like  Mendi,  tedi  leaders  in 

little  and  big,  that  crop  up  day  in  and  day  out 
Cbinpulerwarid  talked  with  CIOs  and  IT  esperts  in 
Pune,  India;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Macau.  China;  and 


from  Pune,  the  neare 

diOerent  bom  what  it  does  in  the  US.  or  Europe. 

In  2008,  Mahindra  committed  to  building  an 

manu&cturing  bub  that  the  govecmnent  hoprxl  would 
someday  rival  Detroit  (CM,  Meroetles-Benz  and  Volks¬ 
wagen  are  among  10  manubictuters  with  facilities 
there  now).  But  at  the  time,  the  site  not  only  had  no 
bctory,  it  was  also  what’s  known  as  a  “greenfield"  —  it 
had  no  roads,  water  or  electricity,  eiplains  Krishnan. 
Krisbnan  first  brought  in  what  we  m  the  U5.  call 


24U  Hewlett-Packard  ProLiarrt  servers  runningevery- 
thingbomfile-anrlprintservicesanddatalnsesfar 
attendance  tracking  to  project  managemerrt  tools  and 
Qsoo  MiIP  services  for  telephony  and  videoconferenc¬ 
ing.  That  got  the  project  started. 

Next  came  corrtingency  planning  with  crmnec- 
thrity  beir^  the  highest  priority.  “There  was  a  lot  of 
sirmthaneous  development  activity.  The  bulldozers 
would  routinely  cut  through  the  fiber,  arrd  getting  it 


can  be  “a  completdy  difierent  ballgatne"  in  develop¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  world,  says  German  Valencia,  CIO 
of  shared  services  at  DHL,  a  Borm,  Germarty-based 
logistics  compatry  whose  500,000  employees  do  busi 


everywhere,"  Valencia  says,  citing  varying  costs  of 
tecdmology,  connectivity  issues,  the  skill  sets  of  the 
local  populace  and  aging  equipment  as  ^  some  of 

able,  outdated  or  even  govenrment-controlled,’ he 
warns.  “Something  as  simple  as  Internet  access  can 
be  exponentially  more  expensive  than  what  you’d  pa] 
in  the  US.,  Eur^  or  Asia." 

“When  you’re  in  the  U.S.,  you  assume  abundance. 
The  mindset  shifts  completely  in  a  developing 
country,"  says  Niraj  Jetly,  00  of  Edenred  USA,  who 
previously  served  as  CEO  of  a  healthcare  starriq) 
with  oSsfaote  operatioos  in  Delhi,  India.  “You  have  a 
mentality  of  scarcity.  You  think  about  how  yrw  can  h 
frugal  while  still  meeting  business  needs." 

Venkat  A  Krishnan  discovered  that  when  he  was 
CTO  at  Indian  automaker  Mahindra  &  Mahindra  and 
his  CEO  charged  him  with  building  a  factory  from  the 
ground  up  in  Chakan,  India.  A  former  agricukutal  hub. 


bulldozer  operator  started  excavating  the  foundation 
for  a  new  structure  next  to  his  company’s  building 
without  bothering  to  first  confirm  what  might  have 
been  underground.  It  tore  throu^  Nobels  Internet 
cables,  leaving  hundreds  of  employees  offline  all  day.  * 

Arguably,  something  like  that  could  happen  in 
Indianapdis  too,  but  there  would  still  be  k^  differ¬ 
ences:  In  Turkey,  there  aren't  many  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  protocol  that  should  be  followed 
before  excavation  b^ns  and  there  are  few  c^ions  for 
restitution  if  something  goes  wrong.  ‘That’s  part 
the  culture  here,”  Mendi  says.  “If  somethii^  happens, 
theyli  say,  ‘Oops,  sorry,'  and  move  on." 

The  bulldozer  incident  encapsulates  many  of  the 
issues  CIOs  in  emerging  markets  have  to  deal  with:  an 
unreliable  infrastructure,  the  twin  devils  of  too  much  or 
too  little  oversi^,  and  the  need  for  managers  to  under¬ 
stand  local  culture,  whether  they're  on-site  or  halfway 
around  the  world.  And  yet,  like  Mendi,  tech  leaders  in 
emeigii^  economies  persevere  and  sometimes  even 
find  joy  in  ccmquering  the  seemingly  endless  challer^, 
little  and  big,  that  crop  up  day  in  and  day  out. 

Computerworid  talked  with  CIOs  and  IT  experts  in 
Pune,  India;  Sao  Paulo,  Brazi\;  Macau,  China;  and 
sub-Saharan  Africa  —  and  two  traits  they  all  seem  to 
share  are  resilience  and  ingenuity  in  Jceeping  the  lights 
on,  the  Internet  up  and  employees  productive  under 
less-than-ideal  conditions.  As  business  becomes  more 
global,  their  stories  ofier  lessons  that  IT  leaders  in 

‘A  Completely  Different  Ballgame’ 

Business  practices  that  are  common  in  countries 
with  established  economies  and  stable  governments 
can  be  “a  completely  different  ballgame”  in  develop¬ 
ing  regions  of  the  world,  says  German  Valernna,  CIO 
of  shared  services  at  DHL,  a  Bonn,  Germany-based 
logistics  company  whose  500,000  employees  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  almost  every  country. 

“We  cannot  assume  everything  is  the  same 
everywhere,"  Valencia  says,  dtir^  varying  costs  of 
technology,  connectivity  issues,  the  skill  sets  of  the 
local  populace  and  aging  equipment  as  just  some  of 
the  challenges.  Telecommunications  may  be  “unreli¬ 
able.  outdated  or  even  government-controlled,”  be 
warns.  “Something  as  simple  as  Internet  access  can 
be  exponentially  mm-e  expensive  than  what  you'd  pay 
in  the  U.S.,  Europe  or  Asia." 

“When  you’re  in  the  U.S..  you  assume  abundance. 
The  mindset  shifts  comf^ely  in  a  developing 
country,"  says  Niraj  Jetly,  CIO  of  Edenred  USA,  who 
previously  served  as  CEO  of  a  healthcare  startup 
with  offshore  operations  in  Delhi,  India.  "You  have  a 
mentality  of  scarcity.  You  think  about  how  you  can  be 
frugal  while  still  meeting  business  needs.” 

Venkat  A.  Krishnan  discovered  that  when  he  was 
CTO  at  Indian  automaker  Mahindra  &  Mahindra  and 
his  CEO  charged  him  with  building  a  factory  from  the 
ground  up  in  Chakan.  India.  A  framer  agricuktiral  hid). 


Chakan  is  about  20  miles  from  Pune,  the  nearest  city. 
There,  "from  the  ground  up”  means  something  a  little 
different  from  vdiat  it  does  in  the  U.S.  or  Europe. 

In  2008,  Mahir)dra  committed  to  building  an 
automobile  factory  in  Chakan  that  would  be  part  of  a 
manufacturii^  hub  that  the  government  hop^  would 
smneday  rival  Detroit  (GM,  Mercedes-Benz  and  Volks¬ 
wagen  are  among  10  manufacturers  with  facilities 
there  now).  But  at  the  time,  the  she  not  only  had  no 
factory,  it  was  also  what’s  known  as  a  “greenfield"  —  it 
had  no  roads,  water  or  electricity,  explains  Krishnan. 

Krishnan  first  brou^  in  vidiat  we  in  the  U,S.  call 
modular  computer  systems  and  what  are  known  in 
India  as  trolley  containers:  2o-fr}0t  trailers  powered  by 
^nerators  that  each  contained  a  rtetworii  rack  with 
24U  Hewlett-Packard  Prrfjant  servers  rannir^  every¬ 
thing  from  file-arKi-print  services  and  databases  for 
attendance  trackir^  to  project  management  tools  and 
Cisco  VoIP  services  fw  telephony  and  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  That  got  the  project  started. 

Next  came  contingency  planning,  with  connec¬ 
tivity  being  the  highest  priorhy.  “There  was  a  lot  of 
simultaneous  development  activity.  The  bulldozers 
would  routinely  cut  through  the  fiber,  and  getting  h 
back  up  again  took  four  to  eight  hours,"  says  Krish¬ 
nan.  His  solution:  “We  set  up  a  hybrid  system  that 
combined  wired  and  wireless.”  When  the  wires  were 


It's  tempting  to  try  new  stuff, 
but  you  have  to  think  about 
who's  goii%  to  support  it 
Pn  the  field]. 
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Buikting  in  redundancy 
protects  you  from  the 
tyranny  of  distance. 

VENKATA.KRISHNAN, 


cm.  the  wireless  was  there  for  backup. 

But  that  wasn't  the  only  contingency  plan  Krishnan 
needed.  "We  focused  on  building  high  availability  into 
every  layer  of  the  plant."  he  says.  "We  have  100%  re¬ 
dundancy  on  everything  —  servers,  storage,  daubases. 
applications."  Why?  When  you  ie  in  'the  middle  of 
nowhere."  it's  hard  to  get  replacements  —  for  hardware 
or  staff  —  in  a  timely  bshion.  "Building  in  redundancy 
prtjtects  you  from  the  tyranny  of  distance."  he.adds. 

Labor  and  Laws 

Finding  and  retaining  employees,  which  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  developed  countries,  is  especially  tricky  in 
emerging  markets.  CIOs  say.  The  astonishing  growth 
in  some  areas  only  aggravates  the  issue.  “The  vast 
mafority  of  companies  in  India  and  (other  parts  of] 
Asia  are  driven  by  one  characteristic:  growth."  says 
Ralf  Dreischmeier.  global  leader  of  the  IT  practice  at 
Boston  Consulting  Group.  “I've  seen  banks  in  India 
growing  revenues  by  30%.  Telcos  might  grow  even 
faster."  That  makes  it  hard  for  companies  to  keep 
employees,  especially  when  they're  enticed  by  large, 
established  companies  like  Inibsys  and  Wipro. 

As  is  the  case  in  developed  countries,  oiganiza- 
tions  in  emeiging  markets  that  can't  pay  as  much  as 
bigger  operations  must  try  to  attract  employees  with 
other  enticements.  For  example.  Dreischmeier  says 

atkxi  to  offer  training  programs.  In  many  countries, 
he  notes,  “it’s  easier  to  get  government  funding  for 
a  training  program  than  it  is  setting  up  a  business. 
That’s  a  key  lever  to  get  the  right  talent  on  board." 

In  particularly  remote  regions,  it’s  especially 
important  to  find  skilled  people.  “Our  on-sHe  IT  staff 
has  to  be  mukiskilled,"  says  Mark  Reilley.  director  of 
IT  at  the  Washitigton-bas^  Elizabeth  Glaser  Pediatric 
AIDS  Foundation,  which  has  medical  facilities  scat¬ 
tered  across  sub-Saharan  Africa.  "The  team  here  in 
Washington  uses  remote  tools  to  kig  in  to  a  desktop  to 
tweak  settings,  and  we  visit  on  a  fairly  regular  basis, 
but  the  IT  technician  there  has  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
desktop,  server  and  connectivity  issues." 

To  offload  work  from  those  key  employees  and 
make  the  entire  team  more  productive,  Reilley  has 
set  up  internship  programs  in  Zimbabwe,  Kenya  and 
Mozambique  (with  more  planned  in  Tanzania  and 
Ivory  Coast)  to  bring  in  college  students  majoring  in 
IT-related  subjects  to  help  the  on-site  sulf.  "They  may 


not  have  a  full  IT  skill  set,  but  they  can  set  up  printers 
to  free  up  the  dedicated  IT  person  to  focus  on  higher- 
level  issues  such  as  business  continuity,"  says  Reilley. 

Sometimes  employers’  labor  practices  run  afoul  of, 
or  at  least  get  bogged  down  by,  local  labor  laws.  Over 
the  past  20  years,  Roger  Seshadri,  CIO  at  gaming  and 
entertainment  company  Melco  Crown  Entertain¬ 
ment,  a  $4  billion  developer  of  casinos  and  hotels, 
has  opened  properties  everywhere  from  Peru  and 
Curacao  to  a  riverboat  on  the  Ohio  River  in  Indiana. 

Because  Macau  is  so  small  and  its  IT  talent  pool 
even  smaller,  he  had  to  bring  in  IT  professionals  from 
12  countries,  including  Australia,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines,  to  get  the  right  expertise  for  his  team 
of  150,  Seshadri  says.  But  that  involved  getting  work 
permits,  and  “vendors  need  a  local  company  to  act  as 
their  partner,”  he  explains. 

Work  permits  are  easier  to  get  in  nearby  Hong  Kong, 
where  Melco  Crown  has  a  corporate  office.  But  because 
the  two  cities  are  still  separate  “special  administra¬ 
tive  regions"  as  defined  by  China,  Seshadri  can’t  move 
his  25  Hong  Kong-based  IT  employees  to  Macau.  His 
workaround:  “We  bring  them  over  by  ferry  for  meetings 
and  then  they  go  back.  But  even  then  they  still  have  to 
go  through  immigration,  which  has  lotig  lines.  It’s  only  a 
one-hour  ferry  ride,  but  it  can  take  them  three  hours  to 
get  here.  It  is  not  that  easy  to  deal  with,  but  we  manage.” 

Sometimes  laws  relate  not  to  people,  but  to  tech¬ 
nology.  Gustavo  Roxo,  a  Booz  St  Co.  partner  for  IT 
and  operations  in  Sao  Paulo,  cites  taxes  as  an  issue 
there  and  elsewhere  in  South  America.  In  a  devel¬ 
oped  country,  he  says,  hardware  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  usually  represent  40%  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
project.  In  Brazil,  they  account  for  go%  of  the  total. 

That’s  because,  thanks  to  taxes,  a  server  costs  twice 
as  much  in  Brazil  as  it  does  in  the  US.  “After  companies 
invest  in  hardware,  they  have  less  to  invest  in  getting  ire 
novation  through  new  software.  It’s  an  innate  challe^ 
here."  he  says.  CIOs  need  to  he  aware  of  tax  laws,  if  only 
to  (siplain  to  counterparts  in  other  countries  why  costs 
are  so  much  higher.  Fluctuating  exchange  rates  and 
inflation  wreak  havoc  with  budgets  as  well. 

How  to  Make  IT  Work  From  Anywhere 

simplify.  “It’s  tempting  to  try  new  stuff."  says  Reilley, 
“but  you  have  to  think  about  who’s  going  to  support 
it.  Define  and  enforce  standards,  and  then  choose 
your  policy  exceptions  carefully."  For  insUnce,  the 
Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation  has  standardized  on 
Windows  PCs  and  doesn’t  use  Macs,  not  because 
Macs  are  harder  to  support,  but  because  it’s  simpler 
to  support  just  one  platform. 

A  policy  of  keeping  things  simfde  works  with  staff¬ 
ing,  too.  "My  experience  in  India  taught  roe  to  think 
in  terms  of  living  with  scarcity  but  still  delivering 
results,"  says  Jetly.  “I’m  always  thinking  about  how  I 
can  do  the  same  thing  with  fewer  resources.  If  I  think 
I  need  a  team  of  to  people  for  an  optimal  solution. 
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tyranny  of  distance. 

VtllK*TA.KIIKHIIM, 


cut,  the  wireless  was  there  for  backiq>. 

But  that  wasD\  the  only  oootiiigency  plan  Krishnan 

every  layer  of  the  plant.'' he  says.  “We  have  io<i%  re¬ 
dundancy  on  everything  —  servers,  storage,  datahases, 
applicati^'' Why?  When  you're  in ''the  middle  of 
ncwhere,' it's  hard  to  get  replacements  —  for  liardware 
or  staff  —  in  a  titnely  fashion.  “Building  in  teduntlancy 
protects  you  horn  the  tyiarttry  of  dtstanoe,'' he  adds. 

Labor  and  LatMB 

Finding  and  retaining  employees,  which  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  devefoped  countries,  is  especially  trkky  in 
emerging  markets,  CIOs  say.  The  astonishing  growth 
in  some  areas  only  aggravates  the  issue.  The  vast 
mayority  of  cotnpanies  in  India  and  [other  parts  of] 
Asia  are  driven  by  one  characteristic:  grov^,' says 
Half  Dreischmeier,  global  leader  of  the  IT  practice  at 
Boston  Consulting  Croup.  Tve  seen  banks  in  India 
growing  revenues  by  30%.  Telcos  might  grow  even 
faster.'Tfaat  makes  it  hard  for  companies  to  keep 
employees,  especially  when  they're  enticed  by  large, 
established  companies  like  Infosys  and  Wipco. 

tions  in  emerging  markets  that  cant  pay  as  much  as 
bigger  operatioos  must  try  to  attract  employees  with 
other  enticements.  For  example,  Dreischmeier  says 

ation  to  offer  training  programs.  In  many  countries, 
he  notes,  “K's  easier  to  get  government  funding  for 
a  training  program  than  it  is  setting  up  a  business. 
That's  a  key  lever  to  get  the  right  talent  on  board." 

In  particulatly  remote  r^fons,  it's  especially 
important  to  find  skilled  people.  "Our  00-site  IT  staff 
has  to  be  muhiskilled."  says  Mark  Reilley,  director  of 
IT  at  the  Washington-based  Elizabeth  Oaser  Pediatric 
AIDS  foundation,  vvfaich  has  medical  facilities  scat¬ 
tered  across  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  team  here  in 
Washington  uses  remote  tools  to  log  in  to  a  desktop  to 
tweak  settings,  and  we  visit  on  a  fai^  regular  basis, 
but  the  IT  technician  there  has  to  be  able  to  deal  with 
desktop,  server  and  connectivity  issues." 

make  the  entire  team  more  prodiKtive,  Reilley  has 

Mozambique  (with  mote  planned  in  Tanzania  and 
hraty  Coast)  to  bring  in  college  students  majoring  in 
^r^e^ated  subjects  to  hdp  the  on-site  staff.  They  may 


not  have  a  full  IT  skill  set,  but  they  can  set  up  printers 
to  free  up  the  dedicated  IT  person  to  focus  on  higher- 
level  issues  such  as  business  continuity,"  says  Reilley. 

Sometimes  employers' labor  practices  run  afoul  of, 
or  at  least  get  bog^  down  by,  local  hboc  laws.  Over 
the  past  20  years,  Roger  Sesfa^,  CIO  at  gaming  and 

ment,  a  $4  billion  developer  of  casinos  and  hotels, 
has  opened  properties  everywhere  fiom  Peru  and 
Curacao  to  a  riwtboat  on  tte  Ohio  River  in  Indiana. 
He's  currently  working  on  a  reswt  in  Macau. 

Because  Macau  is  so  small  and  its  IT  talent  pool 
even  smaller,  he  had  to  bring  in  IT  professionals  fiom 
iz  countries,  including  Australia,  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines,  to  get  the  right  expertise  for  his  team 
of  150,  Seshadri  says.  But  that  involved  getting  work 
permits,  and  "vendors  need  a  local  company  to  act  as 
their  partner,"  he  explains. 

Work  permits  are  easier  to  get  in  nearby  Hong  Kong, 
where  Meloo  Crown  has  aoorporate  office.  But  because 
the  two  cities  are  stiU  separate  "special  administra¬ 
tive  legions"  as  defined  by  China,  Seffiadri  cant  move 
bis  25  Hong  Kongbased  IT  employees  ID  Macau.  His 
vvorkaround:  "We  bring  them  over  by  ferry  for  meetit^ 
and  then  they  go  back.  But  even  then  they  still  have  to 
go  through  inunigiation,  which  has  long  lines,  it's  only  a 

get  here.  It  is  not  that  easy  to  deal  'with,  but  we  manage." 

Sometimes  laws  relate  not  to  people,  but  to  tech¬ 
nology.  Gustavo  Rozo,  a  Booz  &  Cd  partner  for  IT 
and  operatioos  in  Sao  Paulo,  dies  taxes  as  an  issue 
there  and  elsewhere  in  South  America.  In  a  devd- 

cations  usually  represent  40%  of  the  total  cost  of  a 
projecL  In  Brazil,  they  account  for  80%  of  the  total 
That’s  because,  thanks  to  taxes,  a  server  costs  twice 
as  much  in  Brazil  as  it  does  in  the  US.  “After  companies 
invest  in  hardware,  they  have  less  to  invest  in  getting  in¬ 
novation  through  new  software.  It's  an  iiuiale  challei^ 
here,"  be  says.  CIOs  need  to  be  aware  of  tax  laws,  if  oiily 
to  explain  to  countoparts  in  other  countries  why  costs 

How  to  Make  IT  WmIc  Fitmi  Aiiy«rt^ 

Amplify.  "It’s  tempting  to  try  new  stuff,"  says  Reilley, 
"but  you  have  to  think  about  who’s  going  to  support 

your  policy  exceptioos  carefully."  For  instance,  the 
Pediatric  AIDS  Foundation  has  standardized  on 
Windows  PCs  arrd  doesn’t  use  Macs,  not  because 

to  support  just  one  platform. 

A  policy  of  keeping  things  simple  works  with  staff¬ 
ing,  too.  "My  experience  in  India  taught  me  to  think 
in  terms  of  living  with  scarcity  but  still  deliveting 
results,"  says  Jetly.  “Tm  always  thinkirig  about  how  1 
can  do  the  same  thing  with  fewer  resources.  If  I  think 
I  need  a  team  of  10  people  for  an  optimal  sofotfoo. 
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Underway 


(want  in?) 
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on  Linked  in 


When  yoiiYe  venturing  into  unknown  territory, 
you  have  to  mitigate  risk. 


can  I  deliver  something  that  might  be  less  perfect 
with  fewer  people?" 

MHifatc.  Think  about  what  can  go  wrong  and  plan 
for  it.  That  outlook  could  take  into  account  anything 
from  floods  and  civil  unrest  to  customs  regulations. 
"When  you’re  venturing  into  unknown  territory,  you 
have  to  mitigate  risk,”  says  Sesfaadri.  That's  why  system 

with  emeiging-market  CIOs.  Reilley,  for  example. 


a  country  like  India  means  you  have  no 

leapfrog  technology  cycles  and  derive  a 
competitive  advantage  from  the  outset. 

In  general,  starting  with  a  blank  slate  lets 
IT  leaders  be  more  innovative.  Mahindra's 
Krishnan  was  able  to  deploy  from  the  start 
a  dashboard  that  lets  the  IT  team  monitor 
every  device  in  the  factory,  from  the  servers 
to  the  controllers.  The  factory  itself,  to  increase  sustain¬ 
ability  and  reduce  dependence  on  other  power  sources, 
uses  solar,  wind  and  other  renewable  energy  sources. 

And  then  there’s  the  personal  payoff.  Says  Krishnan: 
“Every  dialler^  is  an  opportunity.  Faced  with  huilding 
a  factory  in  Chakan,  I  believed  that  my  staff  could  do  it 
and  I  could  lead  it.  And  now  we’re  up  and  running."  ♦ 
Baldwin  is  a  Silicon  Valley-based  freelance  writer 
and  frequent  contributor  to  Computerworld. 
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emeiging  economy  sound  difficult,  but 
tile  6act  is  that  there  ace  irmumerable 
silver  linings. 

For  example,  Booz  &  Ca’s  Rozo  says  that 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  technology  being 
so  expensive  in  Brazil  is  that  business  and 
IT  work  mote  closely  together  because 
they  cant  affixd  mistakes  or  delays. 

And  in  Africa,  wireless  commu¬ 
nication  is  actually  more  prevalent 
than  wired.  Reilley  says  that  gives  his 
colleagues  more  Bexibility  to  work  wher¬ 
ever  and  whenever  they  need  to. 

And  handling  a  gre^eld  project  in 
a  country  like  India  means  you  have  no 
legacy  issues  to  deal  with  and  are  able  to 
leapfrog  technology  cycles  and  derive  a 

In  general,  starting  with  a  blank  slate  lets 
rrieadecs  be  mote  innovative.  Mahindra’s 
Kcishnan  was  able  to  depipy  from  the  start 
a  dashboard  that  lets  the  IT  team  monitor 


can  I  deliver  something  that  might  be  less  perfect 
with  fewer  people?" 

MMIpl*.  Think  about  what  can  go  wrong  and  plan 

have  to  initigace  risk,"  says  Seshadri.  That’s  vvhy  syxiem 


every  device  in  the  factory,  from  the  servers 
to  the  onttrollers.  Ihe  fectory  itself,  to  increase  sustain¬ 
ability  and  reduce  dependence  on  other  power  sources, 
uses  solar,  wind  and  other  renewable  energy  sources. 

And  then  there's  the  personal  payoff.  Says  Kcishnan: 
“Every  challenge  is  an  opportunity.  Faced  with  birilding 
a  fectory  in  Chakan,  I  believed  that  my  staff  could  do  it 
arrd  I  could  lead  it  And  rrow  we're  and  nrrmirrg”  ♦ 
BaMwhi  is  a  Silicon  VoOeyfersed/feelance  writer 
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Wake  up  your  network! 

Protect  switches  and  routers 
with  APC  by  Schneider  Electric 
Smart-UPS  battery  backup. 

j5i 


~  I  Reduce  human-error  downtime,  too! 

Get  guidance  in  our  FREE  white  paper  and  enter  to  win 
a  Go^le  Nexus  10  tablet! 

Visit  wwwjpcxom/proivio  Key  Code  d884u  Call888-289-APCCx656S 


24/7/36S  network  uptime 

Today,  protecting  your  business  network  is  more  criticai  than 
ever.  APC'  by  Schneider  Electric  Smart-UPS'  unkitemjptible 
power  suppli^  eliminate  costly  downtime  by  providing  reliable, 
network-grade  power  over  a  wide  range  of  uHity  conditions. 
They  keep  employees  connected  to  business-ctitical  applications 
whether  they  are  in  house,  at  a  co-location  facility,  or  in  the 
doud.  The  Smart-UPS  family  offers  tower,  tack,  and  convertible 
form  factors  to  deliver  flexibility  for  any  environment.  And 
Schneider  Electric  installation  senrices  make  deployment  a 
breeze!  Trusted  by  millions  worldwide,  Smat1-UF%  backup  units 
are  the  intelligent  choice! 

Avoid  costly  power  problems  by  keeping  your  rr  equipment  and 
data  safe  and  available  with  network-grade  power  conditioning. 

green  operating  mode  for  high  eflioiency  and  intelligent  battery 
management  that  prolongs  life  and  alerts  you  wel  in  advance  of 

Save  time  with  easy  and  convenient  remote  accessfoility,  safe 
operating  system  shutdown,  and  innovative  energy  management. 
Achieve  smarter  productivity  by  tailoring  a  variety  of  settings, 
indu^  switched  outlet  control,  to  your  applica^  needs  via  the 
intuiUve  LCX)  interface  or  software. 

Gainthepeaceof  mind  that  comes  with  full  equipment  cxxnpatibity 
and  25  years  of  reiabity  from  the  industry  leader. 
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Security* 

y  Manager’s  -■ 

Journal 


Email  Change  Opens  Many  Holes 

Migration  to  a  new  email  platform  wouldn’t  alter  any  of  the 
security  settings,  our  manager  was  assured.  Wrong! 


I  TOOK  MHtEMWV’S  WWO  for 

something,  and  I  didn't  subse¬ 
quently  check  it  out  to  my  own 
satishiction.  Resuh:  big  trouble. 
Lesson;  always  verify. 

I  learned  that  lesson  last  week,  when 
one  of  my  security  analysts  notified  roe 
that  our  data  loss  prevention  (DLP)  tool 


ce  code  leakage.  When  VK 
set  up  our  DLP  nde  for  such  events,  we 
got  a  lot  of  fidse  positives,  so  we  part¬ 
nered  with  engineering,  which  provirled 
us  with  strings  of  char- 


The  trigger  for  this  particular  event 
was  a  senior  software  engitteer  in  India 
senrling  a  snippet  of  axle  from  his 
corporate  Microsoft  Exchange  email 
account  to  his  personal  Gmail  account. 

that  he  bad  set  iqi  a  rule  to  auto-forward 
all  of  his  corporate  email  to  his  personal 
accoum.  He  did  this,  be  said,  because  be 
hasn't  been  issued  a  corporate  laptop  and 


he  wanted  to  work  from  home. 

There  were  other  options,  but  he  didn't 
know  about  them.  He  was  unaware,  fix- 
example,  that  be  could  access  his  corpo¬ 
rate  email  from  home  via  Outlook  Web 
Access  (OWAX  or  that  be  could  access 
some  applications  via  the  corporate 
dientless  SSL  VPN  portal. 

Tip  of  tile  Iceberg? 

This  was  all  interesting,  but  it  begged 
a  question:  Why  was  it  even  possible  to 
auto-fixward  to  an  external  account? 

And  ncm  to  my  fiiilure 

■  to  verify.  We  recently 
migrated  frmn  an 
on-premises  Microsoft 
Exchartge  envirotunent 
to  Microsoft's  Office 
365  hosted  Exchange.  During  the 
archhecttrre  review,  I  was  assitred  that 
all  of  our  security  settings,  including  the 
one  preventing  auto-fixwardirtg,  would 
migrate  to  the  hosted  environment  So 
much  fix  assurances.  Now  1  was  worried. 
Email  is  probably  our  No.  t  repository  of 
sensitive  daU,  iocludirtg  sales  fixecaste. 


To  rectify  the  overs^fiL  I  itritiated  an 


cc 


I  was  assured  that  all  of  our  security  settings 
would  migrate.  So  niuch  for  assurances. 


Trouble 

Ticket 


audit  of  the  Office  365  deployment,  and 

difierences  from  the  previous  Exchange 
deployment  For  one  thing,  the  deploy¬ 
ment  was  supporting  POP  and  IMAP, 
enabling  employees  to  use  third-party 
email  clients  and  apps  that  could  give 
them  email  access  from  mobile  devices 
while  bypassing  Microsoft  ActiveSync 
and  the  security  pdicy  that  we  apply 
to  mobile  devices  to  enfirrce  the  use  of 
device  passwords,  enable  device  timeout 
and  support  remote  wiping. 

Another  discovery  was  that  employees 
could  use  the  Micr<»oft  Outlook  applica¬ 
tion  on  arty  PC,  on  or  off  the  corporate 
network.  When  Exchange  was  on-prem¬ 
ises,  the  only  way  a  remote  user  crtuld 
access  corporate  email  was  via  VPN.  This 
increase  in  availability  is  bad,  becairse 
once  email  is  pulled  down  to  a  client,  it 
remains  there,  even  after  the  user  exits 
Outlook.  Using  OWA  U  preferable,  since 
it’s  browser-based;  once  the  browser  is 
closed,  all  email  is  retnmed  (as  kxig  as  the 
user  cleats  the  cache  and  any  temp  files). 

What  wUl  help?  Mobile  device  man¬ 
agement  mig^  and  we  hope  to  deploy 
that  next  year.  Then  there’s  the  use 
of  machine  certificates,  which  can  be 
issued  to  corporate  PCs  for  validating  au¬ 
thorization  to  access  the  Outlook  client 
We  could  do  that  while  still  providing 
some  flexibility  related  to  OWA  and 
mobile  devices,  via  ActiveSync  We’ve 
also  spoken  to  Microsoft  alxxrt  this,  and 
we’ll  be  investigating  out  options  with 
Office  365  a  bit  further. 

One  thing's  certain:  The  email  team’s 
never-ending  list  of  action  items  just  got 
a  good  deal  longer.. 

This  week 's  fourrtrtl  is  urritten  by  a  real 
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Avoiding  Blame 
Is  a  Silent  Career  Killer 


Geeks  have 
analkoo- 
common 
compulsion 
to  avoid 
being  blamed 
for  anything. 


Leadii^  Geeks,  is 
devoted  to  ctarifying  the 
murky  tvorld  of  hutnan 
emotion  for  people 
who  gravitate  toward 


newest  book  is  8  Steps 
to  Reitoring  Client  Trust: 
A  PratessionaTs  Guide  to 
Uanaging  Client  Con/lkt. 


info9leadinggeeks.cam. 


THERE'S  A  SILENT  KILLER  attacking  the  careers  of  technical  people. 
It  mns  rampant  through  organizations,  destroying  the  future  job 
prosjjects  of  even  the  most  talented  geeks.  They  end  up  sidelined, 
passed  over  for  promotions  or  laid  off.  Sadly,  this  killer  can  lead  us 
to  engage  in  some  self-destructive,  dysfunctional  behaviors. 


I’m  talking  about  geeks’  aU-toaeommon 
compulsion  to  avoid  beii^  blamed  for  anything. 
(And  if  the  thought  “I  would  never  do  that" 
just  passed  through  your  mind,  you  are  doitig  it 
without  even  being  aware  of  it.) 

Neatly  every  geek  has  some  degree  of  this 
tendency.  It’s  just  part  of  our  A,  inextricably 

intertwined  with  the  reasons  we  chose  technical 
work  in  the  fust  place.  We  love  probiem-solving 
and  Btiding  the  right  answer.  Omvetsely,  we  hate 
being  wrong 


three  distinct  behaviors,  none  of  them  helpful. 

MhiC  defensive.  When  things  go  wtoi^  and 
you  say  something  like.  “Hey,  it’s  not  my  fauh," 

once.  You  sound  petulant  and  immature,  like  a 
kid  who  just  knocked  over  a  lamp.  And  you  seem 
more  concerned  with  yourself  than  the  work  or 
other  people.  Rather  than  discussing  how  to  make 
things  better,  you’re  focused  on  your  image  — 
without  realizing  what  a  poor  image  this  conveys. 
“  '  ■■  rs.  Another  dysfunctional 


people.  “Hey,  Sai^  chose  that  platform,  so  don’t 


sdfcentered.  But  this  time  it’s  worse.  You  also 
sound  disloyal  to  your  cdleagues. 


long  before  things  go  wrong  Here,  you  position 


yourself  to  be  immune  to  blame,  thus  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  avoidance  is  a  primary  concern  even 
when  nothing  has  gone  wrong.  This  is  usually 
expressed  through  “CYA"  behaviors  like  officious¬ 
ness,  unnecessarily  rigid  adherence  to  process  or 
preemptive  defensiveness.  You’ll  say  things  like 
“Don’t  blame  me  when  this  folk  apart"  or  “I’ll  be 
happy  to  change  the  color  of  that  button  after  you 
submit  a  change  order.” 

Although  this  version  usually  doesn’t  give  people 
the  impression  that  you’re  immature,  it  does 
rarliate  selfcentetedness.  And  worse,  it  not  only 
gives  the  impression  that  you  ate  more  concerned 
with  protecting  yourself  than  doit^  good  work,  it 
also  ensures  that  the  impression  is  accurate.  If  you 
focus  your  creative  energy  on  avoiding  blame,  you 
have  less  creativity  to  focus  on  your  work. 

So  how  do  you  get  out  of  this  trap?  The  first 
step  is  to  recognize  that  you’re  in  H.  This  can  be 
hard,  sirxx  blaming  yrxtrself  can  be  the  most 
painful  blame  of  all. 

Once  you’ve  accepted  that  you  engage  in  blame 
avoidance,  you  can  do  two  things  to  break  the 
habit.  First,  you  can  recognize  the  incise  and 
choose  a  difierent  response.  Second,  you  can  ask 
colleagues  to  privately  point  it  out.  Just  telling 
them  that  y<»  want  to  work  on  it  goes  a  long  way. 

No  amount  of  technical  talent  can  overcome 
the  career  damage  of  blame  avoidance.  If  it’s  in¬ 
fected  your  career,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your 
colleagues  to  address  it  right  away.  • 
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ASK  A  PREMIER  100  IT  LEADER 


buslml(stR.HowanlqiMitraiMiflMllMlyiMiiiynRip 

to  ipood?  First,  congratulations  on  knowing  what  you  don't  knowl 
That's  the  first  step,  t  would  suggest  a  muldpronged  approach.  First, 
immediateiv  start  reading  up  on  your  hdustry.  what  are  the  trends? 


lenges?  And  what  Is  being  said  about  your  company  and  its  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities?  Next  take  advantage  of  experts  -  the 
ones  you  are  working  with  right  now.  and/or  ones  in  your  network, 
ktentdy  key  approachable  people  in  critical  areas  of  the  company 
and  ask  questions  about  how  they  see  their  role  in  the  company 
-  what  are  their  challenges?  In  general,  people  love  to  talk  about 
what  they  do  and  the  challenges  they  face.  Offer  to  take  someone  to 


areas  of  IT  excite  and  interest  you.  If  you 
>ted  in  it  you  won't  be  happy.  Talk  to  teammates  and 
other  areas  and  find  out  what  they  do  and  whether  it 
■sting.  Look  at  industry  trends;  big  growth  areas  right 
9l  media.  IT  security,  data  management/big  data,  mo- 
d.  Take  a  look  at  job  boards  and  see  what  skillsemploy- 
ng.  or  look  at  industry  articles  to  see  what  skills  they 
e  In  demand  oyer  the  next  few  years. 


your  leadership.  These  opportunities  are  usually  all  around  you.  but 
sometimes  you  don't  notice  them  until  you  are  ready,  volunteer  to 
be  the  lead  on  a  project  or  identify  a  project  or  function  or  service 
that  needs  to  be  done  but  is  not  being  done.  Then  do  it  I  hear 
people  say. 'twhen  you  give  me  the  leadership  positiixi.  I  will  be  a 
leader."  That's  not  how  leadership  works.  When  you  show  others 
that  you  are  taking  the  Initiative  and  showing  leadership,  then  they 
will  begin  to  think  of  you  as  a  leader. 


IT|careers 


Check  back  with  us  weekly  for  fresh  listings  placed 
by  top  companies  looking  for  skilled 
professionals  like  youl 


r  Labor  Certification 


Let  us  help  you  put  together  a  cost-effective  program  thatvm 
make  this  time-consuming  task  a  little  easier. 

CMtMt  ENlni  fiHbal*  at  •ooTftz.ivn 


Looking  for  a  challenging 
IT  Career, 
shouldn't  be 
such  a  challenge. 


Attention  Law  Firms,  IT  Consultants,  Staffing  Agencies... 
Are  you  frequently  placing  legal  or  immigration  advertisements? 
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And  You  Thought  That 
No  One  Was  Indispensable 

This  pilot  fish  is  the  orty  IT  staffer  at  her  company  who's  familiar  with  the  IP  phone 
system,  despite  years  of  asking  for  a  backup.  "I  had  to  leave  the  office  one  day  for 
a  scheduled-well-in-advance  doctor’s  appointment.'  says  fish.  "Murphy'  knows  a 
golden  opportunity,  and  the  phone  system  went  down  shortly  after  I  left  the  office. 
The  frantic  call  center  supervisor  called  my  internal  extension,  then  my  cellphone. 
Getting  no  answer  on  either,  she  charged  into  the  fT  department  and  demanded 

to  know  whOT  I  was.  (A  glance  at  I  UnCleaT  OD  ttlC 

her  Outlook  calendar  would  have  Concept 


informed  her  that  I  had  a  doctor’s  downtown  headquarters,  complete  . 

appointment.  The  supervisor  looked  with  a  fully  reworked  and  centralized  9  IMSharkyitaiitlLSendme 

at  him  uncomprehendingly  and  asked.  network.  Not  long  after  the  move,  this  yourtnreUleoflTlifeatshatkye 

'Wen.  why  isn’t  she  answering  her  network  admin  pilot  fish  gets  paged  computerworld.com.  you’ll  snag  a 

cellphone?’'  one  Saturday  evening  by  a  frantic  VP.  I  snazzy  Shark  shin  if  I  use  it 

c..P.T.....i..eo.  35 


And  Really  Unclear 

IT  pilm  fish  is  accosted  by  a  covnorker 
in  the  hall.  "Hey.  I  need  to  show  you  a 
problem  I’m  having  when  working  from 
home.' user  says.  OK.  what’s  up?  fish 
asks. 'Well.  I  brought  my  Internet  with 
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The  Web  at  20:  What’s  to 
Come  in  Next  2  Decades? 


The  younger 
you  are, 
the  harder 
it  is  for  you 
toirnagine 
living  without 
the  Web. 


ltmnJ.vaaffciii- 

Mdi«b  has  been 
writing  about 
tecbnotogyandlhe 
business  o(  technology 
since  CP/M-80  was 
cutting-edge  and 
300bps  was  a  fast 
Internet  connection - 
and  we  liked  it! 
He  can  be  readied  at 
sjvn9vnal.com. 


This  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  wish  the  Web  a  happy  birthday. 

It’s  been  a  bit  more  than  20  years  since  I  first  wrote  ateut  what  I 
then  referred  to  as  the  “World-Wide  Web.”  I  might  want  to  pat  myself 
on  the  back  for  jumping  on  that  subject  pretty  early,  but  I  did  spend  a 
good  chunk  of  that  article  touting  something  cdled  WAIS  before  I  ever 


got  around  to  what  I  also  styled  as  ‘the  WEB." 

But  next  month  marks  the  aoth  anniversary  of 
the  Mosaic  Web  browser,  which  gets  a  lot  of  tire 
credit  for  bringing  us  the  Web  most  of  us  now 
know  and  use  every  day.  And  that  was  true  even 
before  Mosaic  became,  by  way  of  Spyglass,  the 
basis  for  Internet  Explorer  i.o,  in  1995. 

Many  changes  haw  been  wrought  in  the  past 
two  decades.  And  I  think  many  more  ate  in  store. 

Think  about  199J.  By  then,  it  wasn't  unusual  in 
the  West  to  use  PCs  at  work,  but  90%  of  what  vw 
did  on  them  was  with  local  programs.  Email  was 
pretty  much  the  only  way  vw  could  “talk"  to  co- 
workers  and  friends  over  the  network,  and  many 
of  us  couldn't  even  use  that  over  the  Internet. 

Thanks  to  broadband  and  Web  browsers,  vw 
nrrw  do  everythirtg  over  the  Internet.  Indeed, 
with  the  Chromebook  and  Chrome  OS,  Grwgie 
is  tryirrg  to  prow  that  anything  vw'd  warn  to  do 
can  be  done  over  the  Web.  And  you  know  what? 
Coogle  may  be  right. 

In  201],  our  friends  and  o6Bce  mates  may  be 
scattered  around  the  globe,  but  they're  only  a  key¬ 
stroke  away  on  social  networks,  VoIP  or  videocon- 
forendog.  Today,  as  long  as  you're  not  working  at 
Yahoo,  you  can  pretty  much  work  anywhere  in  the 
first  wo^  and  in  much  of  the  second  world  for 
that  matter.  Don't  beliew  me?  Ask  Mike  Elgan,  a 
Computerunrld  columnist  and  digital  nomad  who's 
beenworkingfbrthepastyearinplacesasfar- 
fiung  as  Italy,  Spain,  Morocco,  Kenya  and  liirkey. 

The  younger  you  are,  the  harder  it  is  (or  you  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  to  liw  without  the 


Web.  And  in  20  more  years,  wry  finv  of  us  will  be 
able  to  liw  without  it  Trying  to  foresee  the  future 
is  a  chancy  business,  but  I'll  take  a  stab  at  it 

Fust,  the  Web  is  only  going  to  become  more 
ubiquitous.  Goo^  is  onto  somethii^  You  really 
can  do  almost  everything  with  Web  apps  today. 
Tomorrow,  vw'U  drop  the  “almost." 

That's  because  of  two  dewlopments.  The  first  is 
the  slow,  but  steady,  growth  of  universal  broad¬ 
band.  In  the  U.S.  today,  the  average  Internet  speed 
is  a  mere  8.6Mbps,  but  Google  Fiber  has  shown  us 
that  iGbps  speeds  are  possible  and  afibidaUe.  By 
2033,  we'll  haw  that  kind  of  speed  in  large  cities, 
making  it  possible  to  use  tools  like  CAD,  CAM 
and  video  editing  systems  over  the  Web  —  activi¬ 
ties  that  would  be  painfully  slow  with  today's 
technology. 

The  other  part  is  the  rise  of  HTML]  and  its 
ewntual  successors.  Today,  developers  still  argue 
over  HTML]  vs.  natiw  apps.  But  proof  is  mount¬ 
ing  that  software  as  a  service  and  HTML]  apps 
can  equal  natiw  apps  in  performance  and  speed. 

Put  this  together  and  you  get  a  world  wbm  the 
traditional  PC  and  PC-centric  operating  systems 
such  as  Windows  are  as  dead  as  the  telegraph. 

We  won't  thiiik  about  browsers.  Well  just 
expect  computing  from  our  glasses,  our  cars' 
“heads-up"  displays  and,  heck,  our  contact  lenses. 

By  2033,  all  the  world  will  be  on  the  Web,  and 
we  won't  think  a  thing  of  it.  Except,  perhaps, 
when  we're  thinking  about  the  bad  old  da]^  when 
we  had  to  actually  sit  in  front  of  a  computer  or 
hold  a  smartphone  or  tablet  to  get  to  it.  • 
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How  InterSystems  invented  a  database  system 
that  runs  faster  and  scales  higher  than  yours. 


InterSysiems 


